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NovEMBER, 1953 


Storm Over Israel 


]. The Kibya Incident 


HE REPRISAL attack on October 15 on the 

Jordanian Arab village of Kibya by a group 
of Israelis, which resulted in a number of Arab 
casualties, cannot be condoned despite the mag- 
nitude of the provocations that préceded it. We 
say this with a full realization of how easy it is, 
while living in the safety of the United States, 
to pass moral judgment on others and how dub- 
jous such judgments therefore often tend to be. 
Before passing critical judgment on the Israelis 
in the Kibya incident one must try, insofar as 
is humanly possible, to enter into the state of 
mind of the Israeli frontier settlers, to appreci- 
ate the tension under which they live nightly 
subjected to attacks by marauding Arabs and to 
understand their feelings when they count their 
innocent victims in the morning. We also want 
to dissociate ourselves from the chorus of sanc- 
timonious condemnations that have rained down 
upon Israel as a result of this incident from 
many quarters whose present indignation and 
avowed moral outrage sound hollow indeed in 
view of their cynical indifference to the unpro- 
yoked and persistent Arab murders of Israeli 
citizens that have been going on now for about 
five years. 

Yet taking all the above factors into consid- 
eration we must nevertheless repeat that we con- 
sider the reprisal against Kibya as a tragedy. 
The government of Israel has stated officially 
that no government forces were involved in the 
raid. We have no reason to doubt this statement. 
But this does not lessen the tragedy of the event 
or diminish its significance and implications. 

Israel, and the Jewish community in Palestine 
before it, have a long and glorious record of 
lofty moral standards that are scarcely paralleled 
anywhere in the world. Arab attacks on Jews 
in Israel are nothing new. Individual Arab mur- 
ders and robberies have been an almost constant 
part of the landscape, because many Arabs still 
live by the standards of the desert, according 
to which blood feuds are an accepted part of 
social morality, murder is scarcely frowned 
upon and looting is looked upon as a natural 
component of economic existence. From time to 
time Arab attacks on Jews have assumed an 
organized mass nature. This was the case in 
1920-1, 1929, 1936-39 with the final mass ag- 
gression by seven Arab countries against Israel 
in 1948. Yet in all these instances the Jews of 
Palestine, and later of Israel, seldom allowed 
themselves to be provoked into retaliations of a 


like nature. They refused to descend to the 
moral level of the Arabian desert. Under attack 
they defended themselves, courageously and 
effectively, as the existence of Israel testifies. But 
they also evolved such moral concepts as Havla- 
gah—self-restraint—in the practice of which 
they avoided punishing the innocent together 
with the guilty. In the case of Kibya this prin- 
ciple of Havlagah has been breached. 

Some weeks ago there was held in Jerusalem 
an international exhibition called “Conquest of 
the Desert.” Many countries exhibited exam- 
ples and information of their triumphs over the 
deserts within their borders. Israel had an im- 
posing exhibit showing what had been accom- 
plished. But Conquest of the Desert implies 
more than mere transformation of dryland into 
fertile acres and bringing water to desolate 
places. It also implies conquest of that desert 
morality in which human life is held in low es- 
teem and violence is the arbiter of issues. The 
Israelis who participated in the attack on Kibya 
surrendered to this desert morality; Kibya was 
an Arab victory, and it would have been such 
even if the great powers had not been eagerly 
waiting for just such an incident. 


2.. The Diplomatic 
Offensive Against Israel 


T THIS WRITING the Security Council of the 
United Nations is still debating the “com- 
plaints” against Israel—one sponsored by the 
United States, Great Britain and France in con- 
nection with the incident at Kibya and the other 
entered by Syria against Israel’s effort to con- 
struct a hydroelectric station in the upper Jor- 
dan valley. When these debates are concluded, 
the Security Council will no doubt also discuss 
Israel’s counter complaints against the contin- 
ued Arab aggression that takes the form of per- 
sistent “infiltration” and the murder of Israelis. 
But though the Security Council debate is 
still in progress and the detailed decisions it will 
adopt are impossible to foretell, the general pic- 
ture that has unfolded during the past two weeks 
leaves little room for speculation. It amounts to 
this, that the administration in Washington, 
through the medium 6f the State Department, 
has launched an offensive against Israel in an 
effort to appease the Arab countries, and that 
this offensive has the support of London, Paris 
as well as Moscow. The fact that at this mo- 
ment the offensive appears to have been abor- 
tive, partly due to bad timing, does not alter 








the basic plan and intention. In coming weeks 
or months, with more adroit guidance, the De- 
partment of State may yet go through with its 
plan, unless stopped by an outpouring of mass 
protests. 

The shift in policy had been planned for some 
time. Kibya merely provided a convenient 
public excuse for the Administration’s change of 
heart. At once things began to happen with 
a speed that testifies eloquently to carefully 
planned long-range preparations. Secretary 
Dulles expressed profound shock at the Israeli 
reprisal. (He had remained remarkably calm 
the preceding day when news came of the mur- 
dered Jewish mother and her two children. He 
had been equally successful in maintaining dip- 
lomatic decorum throughout the preceding ten 
months during which hardly a week passed 
without some bloody Arab incursion into Is- 
rael.) Similar protests were made by the Brit- 
ish and French governments, despite the fact 
that Israel’s side of the story had not yet, at that 
time, been heard. The United Nations machin- 
ery was set into rapid motion and a complaint 
against Israel was brought before the Security 
Council. The speed of the action could have 
been inspiring, had it been invoked in a more 
righteous cause. We cannot help but recall 
with bitterness how slowly and ineffectively 
UN machinery moved when Israel was attacked 
by six Arab nations and Jerusalem was besieged. 
There was no hurry then, as there has been no 
hurry on subsequent similar occasions. 

Not satisfied with this condemnation of Israel 
before hearing her side of the case (a condemna- 
tion that was at once followed by a. deluge of 
anti-Israel articles throughout the press of the 
United States) Mr. Dulles proceeded to action. 
He announced that grant-in-aid funds to Israel 
would cease until Israel halted its electric power 
project construction along the Jordan. A few 
days later, when questioned publicly, Mr. Dulles 
contradicted himself and said that the Congres- 
sional appropriation for the Middle East had not 
been allocated yet. And finally, on October 
28, the Administration announced that Israel 
would receive its share of the grant since Israel 
declared its willingness to suspend the work 
pending a ruling of the Security Council. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, Israel had all along offered 
to suspend the work until the UN ruled on the 
question. What Israel had refused to do was to 
give up the Jordan project until Syria’s consent 
was obtained, which quite obviously would never 
be given. 


UT THOUGH Mr. DuL es’ blundering tactics 
may stall the present phase of the drive to 
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win Arab applause at all costs, the main outling 
of the present Administration’s policy in th 
Middle East remain unchanged. 


The Republican Convention which nominate 
Eisenhower for President adopted a foreign pol. 
icy plank which said, among other things: “W; 
shall put our influence at the service of peac 
between Israel and the Arab states, and we shall 
cooperate to bring economic and social stability 
to that area.” But no sooner had the Repub. 
licans taken over the administration than it be. 
came apparent that the convention plank tha 
had been offered to the American people had 
been quietly shelved and a policy of coolnes 
toward Israel was instituted. Administration 
spokesmen generally avoided even routine ex. 
pressions of friendly sentiment toward Israel, 
When Moscow, acting in its own interests, broke 
off diplomatic relations with Israel, the White 
House had not a word to say on the subject. Mr, 
Dulles made a tour through the Middle East and 
had not a word of criticism against Arab spokes. 
men who assured him that they would never 
make peace with Israel. (Was this his way of 
implementing the Republican pledge to “put 
our influence at the service of peace between 
Israel and the Arab states”?) Instead he had 
some quite transparent suggestions that Israd 
should give up Jerusalem, readmit a substantia 
number of Arabs who are, by their own testi- 
mony, committed to the destruction of Israel, 
and perhaps cede some additional territory. 


These and many similar developments clearly 
indicated where the Department of State wa 
headed in regard to Israel. The present haste to 
condemn Israel before the world on the Kiby: 
incident and to wave the club of dollar-aid over 
her head, thus has little or nothing to do either 
with the Kibya incident or with Syria’s com- 
plaint about the power station near the Jordan. 
The State Department was waiting for an op- 
portunity to “put Israel in her place.” A 
“chance” was bound to come. 

The Administration’s policy toward Israel and 
the Middle East must also be seen in the broader 
perspective of its total foreign policy. It fits 
in snugly. Even a casual review of this foreign 
policy leads to the conclusion that the Admin- 
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istration is busily, we are almost tempted to say, 
frantically, engaged in acquiring bases and 
alienating friends. This formulation explains 
the recent Trieste fiasco, the passionate wooing 
of Germany at the cost of French sentiment, 
the agreement with Spain and similar ventures. 
The policy in the Middle East follows this pat- 
tern—alienate the proven Israeli friend and win 
the cheers of the Sheikhs of Araby. In this re- 
gard the State Department is consistent. The 
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gmi-feudal Arab countries, with their ex- 
ploited and illiterate populations, will probably 
prove no less stalwart in the defense of demo- 
cratic values than will Franco Spain. 


HOUGH CONSIDERABLE damage has already 

been done, it is not too late for the Administra- 
tion to reverse itself. All it has to do is to be 
true to its own program as stated in the Repub- 
lian platform, to consider the Middle East as 
an area which needs peace above everything else 
and a rise in standards of living to alleviate the 
prevailing present want. Without peace and 
higher living standards, the vast Arab territories, 


the United States. 
objectives by pandering to the avowed aggressive 
designs of petty Arab dictators. We would like 
to hope that the Administration will find the 
moral courage necessary to realize that its recent 
path can only bring discredit to the United 
States, harm to Israel and sanguine turmoil to 


5 


rich though they are in oil, will forever remain 
a zone of trouble open to the blandishments of 
dictatorships, and a broken reed at best for the 
cause of freedom. The Administration in Wash- 
ington can effectively further peace and well- 


being to the advantage of the Middle East and 
But it will not achieve these 


the entire Middle East. 


Recent Arab Attacks 


Since Great Britain, France and the United States 
isued a joint declaration in 1950 guaranteeing order 
and security along Israel’s border, the Kingdom of 
Jordan alone has inflicted on Israel the following 
losses and damages: 421 killed and wounded, 866 
armed attacks, 128 cases of sabotage and 3,263 cases 
of robbery. The following is a detailed list of Arab 
attacks on Israel between April 6, 1953 and October 
13, 1953. 

6 April—Two soldiers on leave murdered near Kfar 
Hess by two armed’ Jordanians. 

8 April—Mother and 21 year old son shot and 
wounded in Kfar Saba. 

13 April—Watchman severly wounded in attack 

of Jordanian gang of infiltrators on Israel 

watchmen near Hadera. 

17 April—Israel patrol attacked near Mevuot Betar 

in Wadi Fukin south of Jerusalem by a large 

Jordanian military force which penetrated into 

Israel. Two Israel watchmen were wounded and 

kidnapped and then murdered in cold blood 

and dragged across the border. 

18 April—Arab band, wearing military dress, pene- 

trated into Jerusalem. 

18 Aprili—Woman killed on the roof of her house 

in Musrara quarter in Jerusalem by Arab le- 

gionnaires. ; 

20 April—One Israel soldier wounded by armed 

Jordan band which penetrated into Israel in the 

vicinity of Dawayim in the Bet Govrim region. 

20 April—Father of 5 children and his niece, an 

American citizen on a visit to Israel, murdered 

in their house in Kiryat Moshe quarter in Jer- 
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usalem. 

22 April—Six pedestrians wounded, two of them 
severely, when Jordan legionnaires opened fire 
across the demarcation line in Jerusalem from 
Sheikh Jarrah quarter in the north to Dir Abu 
Tor in the south. 

After a cease-fire had been arranged for 8 p.m. 
legionnaires opened fire again at 8:15. 

3 May—Old, blind, 73 years old Jew shot dead 

after being dragged by 3 Arab legionnaires 


into Jordan territory and first being beaten by 
them. 

17 May—Two watchmen of a Jerusalem suburb 
settlement shot dead by infiltrators. 


25 May—Mother of 7 children killed, 3 women, 1 


man, 3 children wounded by Jordan attack on 
3 villages of new immigrants near Bet Shemen 
at the border. In the attack on Bet Nabala 
grenades and dynamite were used. Through- 
out the attacks the marauders covered the 
villages with heavy automatic fire. 

27 May—One Israel soldier killed, another wounded 
by armed Jordan unit crossing into Israel ter- 
ritory in Hebron district. 

28 May—Jordan unit crossed border south of Bet 
Govrim, took up position 1 mile inside Israel 
territory, attacked Israel soldiers, 2 Israeli 
soldiers wounded. 


29 May—Jordan units penetrated 5 miles into Israel 


territory near Lahish, Hebron area. 

30 May—Attack on open truck carrying children 
on holiday trip, 11% miles west of Meron on 
the Nazareth-Acre road. One child killed, 3 
wounded. Tracks of killers led to Lebanese 
border. 

31 May—Fire on freight train in Little Triangle by 
Jordanians. 

6 June—Young man _ murdered, 
wounded in Jerusalem. 

7 June—Jordan Arab legionnaires fire on 2 Israelis 
near the railway station in Jerusalem. 

7 June—Railway line near Haifa dynamited. 

9 June—Attack on Tirat Yehuda near Ramle. One 
Jew killed, other inhabitants of his house 
wounded. Neighboring house blown up by 
explosives. 

10 June—House in Mishmar Ayalon near Latrun 
demolished. One woman wounded severely. 

11 June—Armed Jordanians penetrated into Kfar 
Hess, threw grenades, opened fire on villagers. 
One woman killed, her husband wounded. 

17 June—Jordan unit opened fire on Israel unit hold- 
ing exercises near Wadi Ara. 


one woman 
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19 June—One watchman killed, another wounded 
near Kiryat Anavim. 

22 June—Israel patrol fired upon by regular Jordan 
soldiers from over armistice line in Tul Karem 
area. 


9 July—Two Israel soldiers killed in Judean hills. 

17 July—Jordan unit crossed border near Bet 
Govrim. 

17 July—One watchman killed, another wounded 
by Arab infiltrators in western suburb of Jer- 
usalem. 


8 August—3 Israel soldiers killed by Jordanians in 
ambush near Bet Govrim. 

11 August—Attack by Jordanians on a youth village 
for retarded children between ages 8-16. Hand 
grenades thrown into sleeping quarters at 
Kiryat Yearim in Jerusalem corridor. 

16 August—1 killed in Ashkelon. 


2 September—Hand grenades thrown in Katamon 

quarter of Jerusalem. 

8 September—Two men killed, one wounded, in 
Ahiezer near Lod by Arab infiltrators. 

8 September—Two watchmen shot at by infiltra- 
tors in Jerusalem. 

8 September—Passenger bus attacked near Lod, 
one wounded. 

19 September—Attack on Migdal Ashkelon, one 
killed. 


4 October—Jordanian units attack Bet Nabala in 
Israel territory. 

4 October—Passenger bus attacked in the Lod 
(Lydda) area. 

6 October—Haifa-Tel Aviv passenger train at- 
tacked by fire in coastal plain. 

11 October—Attack on Kibbutz Neve Ilan; one 
man murdered in bed. 

13 October—At 1:30 A.M. on Tuesday, October 13, 
Susan Kanias, 32, lay asleep with her six chil- 
dren on the floor of her cottage at Moshav Ya- 
hud, a mile from the Jordan border. Her Moth- 
er occupied the only bed in the room, which 
was dimly lit by a kerosene lamp. Mr. Kanias 
was away from home. He worked weekdays in 
the Negev, returning home for the Sabbath. 
At Susan Kanias’ side were two children, Ben- 
jamin, 18 months, and Shoshana, 4. Mother 
and two children lay in the center of the floor. 
Guided by lamplight an unerring hand lobbed 
a Mills bomb into the middle of the room. 
Mother and the children closest to her bore 
the full impact of the explosion. The children 
died instantaneously. Mrs. Kanias lingered on 
for some hours in a hospital, finally finding re- 
lease in death. Her eldest son, Asher, was 
injured in the ear by a bomb fragment: 

The following day all work was halted at 
Yahud for the funeral of Susan Kanias and 
her children. Angry villagers gathered in the 
center of the hamlet and demanded arms. The 
retaliatory attack on the Arab village of Kibya 
took place the following night. 
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statement (October 19, 1953) by the Prime Minister of Israel 


aling with the recent border incidents. 













Fo OVER FOUR YEARS armed forces from 

Jordan and other Arab countries have been 
reaking into Jewish settlements close to the 
ontier and into Jerusalem to carry out rob- 
bry and murder. Hundreds of Israel citizens, 
men and women, old and young, have been 
illed or seriously wounded in the course of 
these years by armed gangs which have entered 
Wsrael mostly from Jordan and the Gaza strip. 
our appeals to Mixed Armistice Commis- 
wat [pions and all our attempts to get the Arab Gov- 
nments to put an end to these crimes proved 
fruitless. The Governments of Jordan and the 
other Arab countries have sponsored these ac- 
Fitions directly and indirectly with the clear 
f—Iplitical object of undermining Israel and mak- 
ing the lives of its citizens impossible. 

To this end they exploited the Arab refugees, 
denied them homes in their countries and refused 
to help them settle down in the way that the 
Israel Government had helped Jewish refugees 
fm Arab countries to find homes and a set- 
tled life anew, and as it also assisted displaced 
Arabs within Israel to achieve permanent set- 
tment. The Arab Governments compelled 
Arab refugees to subsist on the charity of the 
United Nations and kept them deliberately in 
the vicinity of Israel’s frontiers for these per- 
nhicious purposes. 

And now what had always been feared, has 
come about. 

Frontier settlements in Israel—mostly of Jew- 
ish refugees from Arab countries or survivors 
w- lof Nazi concentration camps—for years formed 
the target of these murderous raids, but they 
exercised restraint. With every justification they 
called upon their Government to defend them. 
The Government of Israel responded by giving 
‘=erilthem arms and training them to defend them- 
selves, 

The armed bands from Jordan persisted in 
their criminal attacks until the patience of some 
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in their sleep in the village of Yahud last week, 
they attacked the village of Kibya on the other 
side of the frontier, which was one of the main 
——— ifcenters of these murderous gangs. 

Each one of us grieves the shedding of blood 
—a Wherever it may occur. No one deplores it more 


No “Double Standard” for Israel 


by David Ben Gurion 


than does the Government of Israel if in a re- 
prisal raid on Kibya innocent blood was spilled. 
But all responsibility rests with the Government 
of Jordan which for years has tolerated, and 
thereby encouraged, acts of murder and pillage 
against the inhabitants of Israel. 

The Government of Israel rejects with all 
vigor the absurd and fantastic allegation that 600 
men of the Israel Defense.Forces took part in 
the action against the village of Kibya. We have 
carried out a searching investigation and it is 
clear beyond doubt that not a single army_unit 
was absent from its base on the night of the 
attack on Kibya. It is by no means the view 
of the Government of Israel that relations be- 
tween neighbors should be based upon acts of 
reprisal. But neither can this Government agree 
that such relations should be characterized by a 
continued and prolonged state of one-sided war- 
fare. The rulers of the Arab states have pub- 
licly justified this kind of warfare and have per- 
sistently threatened a “second round.” 


HE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL deems it a duty 

to declare before the entire civilized world 
and before its friends wherever they may be: 
We are a small and a young State and although 
we knew how to defend ourselves when we were 
attacked five years ago by the Arab states, we do 
not wish under any circumstances to base our 
relations with our neighbors on force or use of 
arms. As did all past Jewish generations, so we 
too have faith in the vision of peace of Israel’s 
prophets, in the supremacy of justice and in 
equality between men and among peoples. The 
State of Israel was established in order to right 
an historic wrong—the ill-usage of the Jews of 
the world as individuals and as a people. Its 
principal purpose is to assure for every oppressed 
Jew, wherever he may be, a life of security, of 
freedom and equality within his historical home- 
land, by right of his own people to independence 
and not on sufferance. This State will not agree 
—nor can any upright man agree—that the lives 
of its citizens go unprotected and that armed 
Arab marauders, albeit in small numbers for the 
present, should invade it day after day and week 
after week, to murder, sabotage and rob without 
let or hindrance from their government, without 
penalty or any impediment on the part of the 
United Nations and without any effective inter- 
vention on the part of the allies of some of the 
Arab states. 





The Arab states, which upon the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel sought to destroy us 
by the force of their armies and failed, have 
been trying for five years to wreck our existence 
by economic blockade and boycott in violation 
of the United Nations Charter, and by guerilla 
warfare in violation of Armistice Agreements. 

We cannot reconcile ourselves to this one-sid- 
ed warfare. We cannot conceive that the United 
Nations—or any power that believes sincerely 
in the Charter of the United Nations—would 
seek consciously to apply different standards in 
their judgment of the acts of violence which 
have been going on for the past five years along 
Israel’s borders. 





The Disputed Jordan Waters 


ONSIDERABLE CONFUSION has been caused in 
recent weeks in connection with the char- 
acter of certain water developments being con- 
ducted by the Government of Israel in the 
northern part of Israel above the Sea of Galilee. 
The nature of the works in operation and their 
implications for regional water schemes require 
to be examined in the light of the geographical 
and political situation. 

The River Jordan rises from three main tribu- 
tary sources, the Dan, the Hasbani and the 
Banias. The source of the Dan lies in Israel 
territory; the source of the Banias lies in Syrian 
territory and the source of the Hasbani in 
Lebanese territory. These three streams con- 
verge to form the River Jordan which flows 
through Israel territory until it falls into the 
Sea of Galilee, the entire area of which is also 
in Israel territory. Syria has never had a frontier 
on the banks of the Jordan or on the banks of 
the Sea of Galilee. On the outbreak of Arab 
aggression against Israel in 1948 the Regular 
Syrian Army crossed the frontier and penetrated 
Israel territory. When the fighting died down 
Syrian troops were in occupation of a small 
segment of territory along part of the eastern 
bank of the Jordan and at one point on the 
western bank. When the time came to nego- 
tiate the Armistice Agreement with Syria: the 
Syrians refused to withdraw their troops from 
the 2 square miles of Israel territory which they 
were occupying. Subsequently they agreed to 
withdraw their troops on condition that the 
territory they evacuated should become demil- 
itarized. The Armistice Agreement was there- 
upon signed in July 1949 and the Syrians retired 
to their own frontier which followed the course 
of the old international frontier which they 
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Dr. Ralph Bunche in an official letter datedjfact, : 
26 June 1949 at the time of the signing of thejthe c 
Israel-Syrian Armistice Agreement, stated spe-|plant 
cifically that there was no intention that the|becau 
demilitarized zone should be a vacuum or ajfor a 
wasteland. It was clear that the intention of the|throu 
Armistice Agreement was that only two restric-| Ths 
tions should apply to free and full activity in}the U 
the demilitarized zone; Te cics 

a) that no forces should be stationed there] the C 

and tice C 

b) that the rights of the actual inhabitants the o 

of the zone should not be harmed in| temb« 

any way. jectio 

The supervision of these two reservations was|Syria 
placed by Article V of the Armistice Agreement| objec 
under the exclusive direction of the United] woul 
Nations Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Com-| This 
mission, from whom an appeal lay to the Secur- jecte 
ity Council. In 1951 Israel began the draining] the 
of a large marsh area, a small part of which was|is ob 
in the demilitarized zone. The drainage opera-| facili 
tions called for the digging of a canal which impo 
involved, in its initial plan, the utilization off erabi 
some eight acres of land belonging to Arab) enter 
proprietors in the demilitarized zone. At that] of as 
time the United Nations Chief of Staff and} Israe 
subsequently the Security Council, ordered the} char. 
cessation of work by Israel on the ground that} js th 
there was no authority under the terms of the} 4, 
Armistice Agreement to requisition this Arab-] pave 
owned land against the will of the proprietors) 7on¢ 
However, when Israel revised the plans so as to} Jora¢ 
avoid the use of Arab-owned land, permission to tl 
was granted to continue the work without any} the | 
hindrance, as being in full accordance with the 
Armistice Agreement. At the time the Syrians 
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| singllaimed that the draining of the marshes con- 

> heed-Iwituted a breach of the Armistice Agreement 

1tiZenshin that it would change the military situation. 
his argument was rejected by the United Na- 

beforelions. 

ncern- 


: * [t Is AGAINST this background that current 


‘ operations should be viewed. What is being 
ce anidone now by Israel is the construction of a 
nd ° : . 
resol canal which is designed to lead water from the 
‘applyJordan River to a point where it can be used 
to thelr the generation of electric power. The plan 
is to draw the water out at a point where it is 
forty feet above sea level and lead it through 
acanal to a hydroelectric plant at a point about 
600 feet below sea level. The steep drop, if 
fully utilized, can provide the force required to 
operate the plant. What Israel is doing today is 
to dig the canal. No water has been led into the 
1948)canal which is, of course, uncompleted. In 
datedjfact, it would take at least three years before 
of thelthe canal is completed and the hydroelectric 
1 spe-|plant established. The entire difficulty has arisen 
't_ the] because the initial part of the canal has to be dug 
or alfor a length of about one and a half miles 
of the through the demilitarized zone. _ 
stric-| The greatest care was taken by Israel to keep 
ity in}the United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation informed of this plan. Colonel Tillotson, 
there] the Chairman of the Israel-Syria Mixed Arinis- 
tice Commission, was officially informed before 
itants| the operations began in the early days of Sep- 
ed inltember and for a period of three weeks no ob- 
jection of any kind was raised. Subsequently 
3 waslSyria raised various objections. The-first of these 
ment] objections was that the digging of the canal 
nited|would provide a military advantage to Israel. 
-om-|This is precisely the objection which was re- 
ecur-| jected in 1951 at the time of the dispute about 
ining] the drainage of the marshes in the Huleh. It 
1 Was! is obvious that the digging of a canal does not 
pera-| facilitate capacity for military aggression, but 
rhich} imposes a further obstacle on military maneouv- 
n offerability both on the part of any Israel force 
Arab) entering the demilitarized zone or on the part 
that} of any Syrian military force seeking to enter 
and! Israel. The entire argument about the military 
| the} character of the area being changed by the canal 
that! is thus quite specious. . 
the! Another objection was that the canal would 
tab-! have to be dug across lands in the demilitarized 
tors} zone owned by Arabs. The Government of 
is tOl Israel denied that this was the case and gave 
S100} to the United Nations personnel full access to 
any} the Land Registry in order to facilitate the full- 
thet est possible investigation of this charge. The 
1408 fact is that the canal has not been cut on any 
Arab-owned land at all; when it was discovered 
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that the planned starting point of the canal 
might affect Arab-owned land in the vicinity, 
the work was undertaken at a less suitable point 
to the south, resulting in a loss of eleven feet in 
level. 

A third objection was that the canal would 
cause the flooding of an island in the Jordan 
River. It appeared subsequently that this is- 
land, at the driest period of the year, has a 
maximum area of about 400 square metres and 
that during the rainy season it is completely 
submerged. The island, in fact, is ownerless and 
has never been either inhabited or cultivated. 
Furthermore, the operation of the canal will not 
result in the flooding of the island in the dry 
season. 

A fourth objection was that the operation of 
the canal would involve the denial of water 
to flour mills owned by local Arabs on the left 
bank of the Jordan. It appeared, upon investi- 
gation, that two of the flour mills in question 
lie to the north of the canal so that they receive 
the Jordan water before the point at which the 
water would ultimately be diverted into the 
canal, while the others have not been in use for 
many years. This argument, therefore, was also 
devoid of any validity. 

A fifth objection was that the operation of the 
canal would deny water for irrigation purposes 
to Syrian lands on the left bank of the Jordan, 
south of the.canal. The Israel and American 
engineers supervising the canal construction 
studied this problem with the greatest care and 
came to the conclusion that the amount of 
Jordan water they needed to deflect through the 
canal for the operation of the hydroelectric 
plant would not affect the flow down the exist- 
ing channel of the Jordan to a point which 
would affect these lands. There would be ade- 
quate water left for the irrigation of these 
lands. The calculations made were so clear and 
convincing that the Government of Israel was 
in a position to offer to General Bennike the 
undertaking of full legally binding commitments 
to ensure at all times an adequate supply of 
water to these lands. 


DEsPirE THIs SITUATION, General Bennike, on 

September 23, 1953, requested the Govern- 
ment of Israel to stop operations “until agree- 
ment is reached.” While not stated explicitly, 
it appeared that this was meant an agreement 
between the Governments of Israel and Syria. 
This involved two points: first, Syria has no 
locus standi whatsoever in the demilitarized 
zone. Both the Armistice Agreement and the 
interpretation placed upon it by the Security 
Council in 1951 make this perfectly clear. Sec- 
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ondly, there would be little point in talking of 
an agreement with Syria since it is the intention 
of Syria to prevent this project. The Govern- 
ment of Israel indicated that it was perfectly 
ready at all times to discuss the matter with 
General Bennike and if need be, stop the opera- 
tions for a brief period in order to provide time 
for such an agreement to be reached. All that 
could be involved ‘in such an agreement would 
be the complete satisfaction and assurance that 
no Arab-owned land was being used and that the 
irrigation rights would be preserved. 


However, General Bennike did not agree to 
this suggestion, whereupon the Government of 
Israel stated that it would be prepared to have 
the matter discussed in the Security Council. 
There has thus been no avoidance by Israel of 
recourse to constituted United Nations author- 
ities. On the contrary, there has been discussion 
and consultation with United Nations author- 
ities at all stages and there is complete readiness 
to have this matter considered by the Security 
Council as the final authority. Meanwhile, no 
water has been diverted from the Jordan River 
into the canal which is being dug, nor indeed 
can any water be diverted until the entire oper- 
ation is completed, which must of necessity take 
considerable time. It is estimated that the pro- 
jected plant will not be complete for a period 
of three years. There is, therefore, no question 
of faits accompli. 

A new note has been introduced into this dis- 
cussion during the past week by the publication 
of a document entitled “The Unified Develop- 
ment of the Water Resources of the Jordan Val- 
ley Region.” This document was prepared at 
the request of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Middle East and it was prepared by Charles T. 
Main, Inc., under the direction of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In commissioning this report, 
the United Nations body concerned asked the 
Tennessee Valley Authority “to disregard polit- 
ical boundaries, and to prepare a report indicat- 
ing the most efficient method of utilizing the 
whole of the watershed in the best interest of 
the area.” In submitting the report to the 
UNRWA, Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of 
the TVA, emphasized that the report “was made 
without field investigations.” He specifically 
emphasized that “the report, does not consider 
political factors or attempt to set this system 
into the national boundaries now prevailing.” 

The document is thus a desk study, prepared 
without field investigation, which has been sub- 
mitted to a United Nations agency and it is 
perfectly clear that it could not properly be 
considered by anyone as a basis for action with- 
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out reference to the opinions of the states cop. 
cerned, namely, Jordan, Syria and Israel—4lj 
of which are sovereign states which must agre 
before any regional plan can be implemented 


[7 Must BE EMPHasiIzED that the document re. 

ferred to was drawn up without consultation 
with, and in fact without the knowledge of, 
the Government of Israel. The Government of 
Israel received copies of this report on Octobe 
19, 1953, that is, on the date of its publication, 
and has clearly had no time to study its impli. 
cations. The Government of Israel in recent 
times has repeatedly projected the idea of an 
inter-state agreement on irrigation and power 
by direct consultation with the neighboring 
Arab states. In a memorandum of July 9, 1953 
from Ambassador Eban of Israel to Secretary of 
State Dulles, the United States Government was} 
cordially invited by the Government of Isra¢d 
to promote contacts beteen Israel and neighbor. 
ing countries with a view to facilitating the ne- 
gotiation of an inter-state agreement. There ha 
been no response to this invitation and, as far a} 
the Government of Israel is aware, Syria and 
Jordan are preparing their own schemes for the 
utilization of their respective waters and have 
recently entered into an agreement of their own 
in this regard. Up to this point, therefore, the 
only government in the area which has indi- 
cated a readiness to enter into negotiations for 
an overall regional water project has been the 
Government of Israel. 

It is the earnest hope of the Government of 
Israel, as reaffirmed on September 17, 1953 by 
its Foreign Minister, Mr. M. Sharett, that the 
states in the area can be moved to the negotiation 
of an inter-state regional agreement. For its} 
part, the Government of Israel is doing nothing 
which can prejudice the emergence of such an 
agreement should there be a general accord on 
it. The projected hydroelectric project on the 
upper Jordan referred to above, will take three 
years to complete. When it is completed the 
water it uses will be discharged into the Sea of 
Galilee. There will thus be no loss of water 
even should an agreement be reached by then 
between the states concerned involving the use 
of the Sea of Galilee as a regional water reser- 
voir. It is therefore quite without foundation to 
suggest that the Government of Israel embarked 
on this hydroelectric project with the deliberate 
purpose of prejudicing the final outcome of any 
scheme of regional water development. 

The Government of Israel is fully prepared 
to enter into discussions at any time on regional 
water development with the states concerned. 
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The particular projects on which it is today 
working do not tie its hands in any way. If 
there is a willingness to discuss regional develop- 
ment by the neighboring governments, Israel 
will always be ready to enter upon such discus- 
sion. However, it cannot sensibly be expected 
to freeze its own development at its present 
level for all time in the hope (for which no 
foundation as yet exists) that the neighboring 
countries will one day be prepared to discuss 
regional development with it. Hitherto, neigh- 
boring governments in word and action have 
practiced a policy of economic boycott against 
Israel and have sharply resisted the very thought 
of regional cooperation with Israel even in such 
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elementary matters as public health, locust con- 
trol and civil aviation. 

During the last few years, the Arab states 
neighboring on Israel have objected even to at- 
tending regional conferences of a technical na- 
ture under United Nations auspices together 
with Israel; they have opposed the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for the Middle 
East under United Nations auspices because they 
do not wish to admit that Israel is part of the 
same region with them. This kind of behavior 
does not encourage the hope that these countries 
will readily agree to negotiate a regional water 
development plan with Israel. Should that atti- 
tude change, Israel will be more than gratified. 


American Propagandists for the Arabs 


by Mizra Khan 


This is the second and concluding article on 
Arab propaganda in the United States. 


II 


| by THE FIRST PART of this article we discussed 

the efforts of the member states of the Arab 
League, since the end of World War II, to com- 
bine their propaganda activities in this country. 
We pointed out the different political interests 
which the various Arab states have in the 
United States, and which have a direct bearing 
on the requirements of their public relations. 
We must also recall that it is only in their de- 
termination to undermine Israel’s international 
position that the Arabs have been able to pursue 
a more or less united propaganda policy. Final- 
ly, we stated the main arguments used by Arab 
spokesmen in their endeavor to raise their own 
prestige in the eyes of the American public and 
to lower that of Israel. 

However, it has been quite clear to the Arabs 
from. the very beginning that they could make 
only limited headway through their own efforts 
alone, and that only a well-organized, well-fi- 
nanced and determined American organization 
could further their propaganda effectively. Arab 
spokesmen themselves labor under several im- 
portant disadvantages. They have little to offer 
but grievances; most of their countries are still 
in an internal state which cannot look partic- 
ularly attractive to a public as devoted to ele- 
mentary inalienable freedoms as the American 
public. The history of the Arab peoples has 


perennially been that of fence-sitters and 
xenophobes; and finally, except for one or two 


capable spokesmen at the United Nations, Arab 
representatives in this country have not exhibit- 
ed any remarkable talent in the public relations 
field. For all these reasons, it became imperative 
for the Arabs that prominent Americans should 
take up their cause as their main activity, and 
speak up as Americans who are “not intrinsical- 
ly pro-Arab” but who have at heart only 
“American security interests,” and have come to 
the conclusion that Arab friendship is vital and 
must undef no circumstances be prejudiced. 

The Arabs have never actually lacked Amer- 
ican protagonists in important professional cir- 
cles. It would be difficult to determine to what 
degree the politically strategic positions in which 
those men were placed could be said to have 
offset the wider public sympathy which the 
Jewish cause in Palestine has always enjoyed. 
There can, however, be no question but that 
those circles have always been of tremendous 
usefulness to the Arab cause. 

Pro-Arab opinion in this country originally 
centered in, and was spread by, academic groups 
in a number of prominent universities with 
facilities for Middle Eastern studies. Best known 
among these is Prof. Hitti’s Program in Near 
Eastern studies at Princeton, but there are 
others at Chicago, Yale and elsewhere. Their 
opinions and activities have always been shared 
and furthered by the American Universities at 
Beirut and Cairo, and by many other American 
educational institutions in Arab countries afhli- 
ated in this country with the Near East College 
Association. The trend of Prof. Hitti’s depart- 
ment is of a nature made abundantly clear to 
any Princetonian who takes the trouble to fol- 
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low the department’s program. ‘The Near East 
College Association which was formed in 1927 
as a joint enterprise of American educational 
institutions in the Middle East, states that its 
components “as institutions take no part in polit- 
ical activities, but faculty members or students 
of the colleges are free as individual citizens in 
their choice of politics.” (A Survey of Amer- 
ican interests in the Middle East, by the Middle 
East Institute of Washington, 1953.) Dr. 
Stephen B. L. Penrose, the present President of 
the American University in Beirut, and Dr. 
Bayard Dodge, his predecessor in that office, 
have given ample evidence of their “choice of 
politics.” 

It is, of course, not surprising that represen- 
tatives of such institutions should lean to the 
Arab side. It is to their own immediate interest 
to keep their operations in the Arab States as 
smooth as possible. The Arabs are their wards, 
so to speak, and anything which in their view 
might disturb the calm in which they work is 
distasteful to them and its attempted removal 
justifies the full exertion of their influence. 
Other, and possibly wider considerations, are not 
their concern. In principle there is no difference 
between their immediate interests and those of 
economic enterprises such as the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. (ARAMCO). Nor,: for similar 
reasons, is it unnatural that many—though by 
no means all—missionary organizations operat- 
ing in Arab countries should frequently find 
themselves on the Arab side where differences 
with Israel are concerned. It is, by the way, not 
always easy to define the borders between edu- 
cational and missionary work in Arab lands. 


HESE ARE NOT moral observations but points 

of fact. The Arabs never had just reason to 
complain that they were alone in this country, 
while Israel and Zionism had many powerful 
supporters. The degree to which the influence 
of American educators on Arab affairs reached 
even into the Department of State is exemplified 
by the fact that two gentlemen who, at various 
times, in recent years served in the not insigni- 
ficant capacity of Middle East Intelligence Ad- 
visers at the Department of State, are educators 
in the Arab field. One has just been appointed 
acting President of the American University at 
Cairo, where he taught previously for many 
years. The other was born in the Middle West 
and taught at an American college there. They 
have never made a secret of their “politics.”. 

Professors on Middle Eastern affairs who for 
one reason or another happen to be of a decided- 
ly pro-Arab frame of mind, of course exert their 
influence mainly upon their students—the fu- 
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ture diplomats, educators and businessmen with 
a special interest in the Middle East—and in- 
directly on the faculty and student body in gen- 
eral. It is quite likely that because of their 
standing as “experts” in the field, they also have 
at times a measure of direct or indirect influence 
on official thinking. Their work in academic 
and generally “interested circles,” is supple- 
mented by the Middle East Institute of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Middle East Institute was 
founded in 1946, “for the purpose of develop- 
ing interest in the Middle East among the Amer- 
ican people through dissemination of factual 
information regarding the area. The Institute 
is a non-profit, non-governmental organization 
which receives its entire financial support from 
private foundations, American-owned industrial 
and commercial concerns, membership dues and 
interested United States citizens who contribute 
as individuals.” 


The Middle East Institute holds annual con- 
ferences on major problems affecting the Middle 
East generally. The conferences are attended in 
ever growing numbers, mainly by students, 
teachers and Government officials specializing in 
Middle East affairs, and by diplomats. The In- 
stitute issues a quarterly called the Middle East 
Journal, and a bi-weekly newsletter. It also 
promotes public lectures in this country by 
visiting personalities from the Middle East. By 
and large, the M.E.I. is quite honestly devoted 
to scholarly pursuits, and in the past has made 
efforts not to appear, or perhaps indeed not to 
be, one-sided in its treatment of Middle East 
affairs. On a few occasions it had speakers from 
Israel or speakers known to favor Israel’s cause, 
as it also had British and French speakers. It 
seems evident, however, that it never did so with 
much enthusiasm. The great preponderance of 
scholars and others invited to speak at the In- 
stitute’s various functions are concerned with 
Arab matters exclusively. At the time the Insti- 
tute was founded, there was as yet no State of 
Israel, although the Palestine situation had al- 
ready reached a critical stage. The emergence 
of Israel ruffled, among other things, also the 
scholastic calm of organizations concerned with 
an area which till then had seemed to them rela- 
tively homogeneous. It can be imagined that 
even scholars resented this “disturbance.” It 
was, however, not until the past year or so that 
the M.E.I. showed some open hostility towards 
Israel. Even to-day, this hostility, though rather 
evident to the habitué, is not very obvious to 
the wider public. It finds indirect expression 
in the Institute’s periodicals, more through omis- 
sion of Israel’s viewpoints on the problems of 
the area, than through commission of outright 
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attacks on Israel and Zionism. The M.E.I.’s 
most recent venture is the sponsoring of. speak- 
ing tours throughout the U.S. of twenty or 
more Arab and Moslem participants at the 
Princeton Colloquium on Islamic Culture, 
which was held in the middle of September. 
The importance of scholastic and scientific 
establishments favorable to the Arab side should 
not be underestimated. Because of their partic- 


ular interest in international affairs, the circles 


reached by these establishments are, of course, 
far more influential than similar numbers of 
average Americans. And yet, the Arabs must 
make an impression on the wider general au- 
diences if they want to sway public opinion 
their way in any appreciable measure. And they 
must reach the general public in terms that are 
easily comprehensible. Among the most direct 
and effective approaches .is, quite naturally, the 
humanitarian appeal. The Arabs realized this 
well, and soon after the conclusion of the Arab- 
Israel war, two organizations were set up by 
George Barakat, an American citizen of Leba- 
nese extraction, and President of the Syrian 
Lebanese Federation. They were the Middle 
East Relief, Inc., and H.E.L.P. As their names 
imply, they were presented to the American 
public as relief agencies, concerned chiefly with 
the collection of clothes and food for the Arab 
refugees of the Palestine war. Because of the 
professed humanitarian purpose, Barakat suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the sponsorship of many 
Americans with impressive names. Before long, 
however, these groups engaged in outright polit- 
ical and propagandist activities under their hu- 
manitarian cloak. They brought to this country 
from the Arab part of Palestine, one Youssef 
Bandak, whose father was Mayor of Bethlehem 
and a close associate of the notorious Mufti of 
Jerusalem. Bandak promptly embarked on a 
particularly vicious and mendacious brand of 
propaganda. The political purposes of HELP 
and M.E. Relief became so obvious that on Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, Gov. Christian A. Herter of 
Massachussetts, who had agreed to serve as Vice- 
Chairman of HELP for humanitarian reasons, 
announced the withdrawal of his name from 
HELP’s list. This in itself was probably a blow 
to both organizations. But also for various other 
reasons, they had never gained a real foothold 
among the wide public, and to this day they 
remain of little importance. 


THERE IS ONE GROUP of citizens in the United 

States which would seem to be the obvious 
vehicle for the public relations of the Arab 
States in general, and of Syria and Lebanon in 
particular. There are hundreds of thousands of 
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emigrants from the Levant who settled here 
since the turn of the century. Like most other 
ethnic groups they can be expected to feel a 
certain attachment to the “old country.” Many 
of them are organized in the Federation of 
Syrian and Lebanese American clubs, and are 
grouped regionally in three main bodies: ‘The 
Syrian and Lebanese American Federation of 
the Eastern States, the Southern Federation, and 
one in the Midwest. The function of these 
clubs has traditionally been mainly social. In 
the past few years, the representatives of Syria 
and of Lebanon tried to enlist the Federation in 
the political battle on their countries’ behalf. 
The difficulties encountered in this endeavor 
have at their root the same religious and ethnic 
difficulties which make political life in Lebanon 
a precarious game of juggling and which bedevil 
relations between Syria and Lebanon. Syria is 
an almost exclusively Moslem country, while 
Lebanon has Christians and Moslems in almost 
equal proportions. The hostility between the 
two groups in Lebanon basically exceeds by far 
the hostility of Lebanon as a whole against Is- 
rael. Many Christian groups in Lebanon have 
always favored Zionism and Jewish settlement 
in Palestine as a matter of self-interest in their 
fear and suspicion of Syria and of the Moslem 
communities in their own country. Even to- 
day, many Christian groups and leaders there 
would no doubt welcome with all their heart a 
peace treaty with Israel, if only they dared speak 
out openly. This schism between different 
ethnic groups in the Levant is reflected also in 
the opinions and attitudes of their emigrants in 
this country. 


The Federation in the Midwest has steered 
clear of politics, and the constitution of the 
Southern Federation specifically prohibits polit- 
ical or religious discussions. It is only the lead- 
ership of the Eastern Federation — by far the 
strongest among the three regional groups — 
which has actively taken up the political and 
propaganda fight against Israel, although it was 
“organized for educational, cultural and social 
purposes.” (Survey of American interests in the 
Middle East.) In the summer of 1951, it sent 
a delegation to President Truman to present a 
program for an American Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East, a program which identified itself 
in all essential points concerning Israel with the 
Arab position. The Eastern Federation must, 
therefore, be considered willing to support the 
Arab side @ priori. The Eastern Federation can- 
not, however, truly claim to represent the unan- 
imous views of Arab-Americans along the East- 
ern seaboard. It certainly does not represent 
the many thousands of Christian Maronites, who 
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are in fact diametrically opposed to its purposes, 


and who have established their own rival organ- 
ization. (In the first part we already dealt with 
the sharp rebuke received by the Syrian Ambas- 
sador from the Southern Federation for his 
hardly-veiled anti-Semitic speech there last 


July.) 


ON Two specific issues and on the Palestine 
question generally, the Arabs have a power- 
ful ally in the Catholic Near East Welfare Asso- 
ciation, directed by Msgr. Thomas McMahon of 
Cardinal’ Spellman’s office. The C.N.E.W.A. is 
“the largest American component of the Pontif- 
ical Mission for Palestine refugees.” A number 
of pamphlets and brochures distributed by the 
C.N.E.W.A. over the past few years deal with 
the refugee problem in a way that puts the 
blame for its creation squarely on Israel’s 
shoulders, and offers the same solution advocated 
by the Arabs themselves: Repatriation. On the 
question of Jerusalem the C.N.E.W.A. of course 
propagates Vatican insistence on the territorial 
internationalization of the city and its surround- 
ings. In this the Vatican is at one with all Arab 
States except Jordan, the only Arab country 
which is directly concerned and which is as 
much opposed to territorial internationalization 
as is Israel herself. When the present session of 
the United Nation’s General Assembly opened 
on September 15, the C.N.E.W.A. issued its 
latest pamphlet on Jerusalem, “Hills of the 
Morning”—reportedly in at least 100,000 copies 
—in which it not only reiterated its insistence 
on territorial internationalization, but also re- 
peated a lot of general old propaganda in con- 
nection with Palestine. The pamphlet quotes 
from a memorandum which the C.N.E.W.A. 
submitted in 1947 to the U.N. Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine: “Our interest is not political.” 
It had then demanded guarantees of Christian 
claims “for no other motive than to guarantee 
the Christian interests, and more particularly 
Roman Catholic interests in Palestine.” Even 
now the Association is “beyond politics when 
we speak of the Christian stake in Palestine.” 
How does this claim stand up against the fol- 
lowing passages from the present pamphlet?: 
“The Arabs in Israel, many of them displaced 
from their towns and their olive groves, look on 
as Israel overflows with hundreds of thousands 
of stateless Jews, fleeing from the four corners 
of the world to ‘Eretz Israel.?” And again, 
“there is a victorious state of Israel, brimming 
over and beyond the boundaries granted it un- 
der the partition plan.” The presence or ab- 
sence of political motives may be deduced, I 
think, also from the fact that while the move 
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of Israel’s Foreign Ministry to join the rest of 
its cabinet in the new, Jewish part of Jerusalem, 
is called “aggression,” Jordan’s refusal to accept 
any kind of international supervision in the Old 
City—where almost all the Holy Places are lo- 
cated—is passed over in silence. As for the ref- 
ugees, its only solution is “to see the rights of 
over 800,000 homeless Arab refugees restored 
to them. Such a simple issue cannot be con- 
fused.” Of course, it all depends on what is 
considered to be confusion. 


EFORE WE TURN our attention to the newest, 

but probably most important American or- 
ganization in the pro-Arab propaganda field, we 
might deal briefly and in passing with that 
strange outcropping, the American Council for 
Judaism for whom the very idea of a Jewish 
State has long been an obsession. The history 
and opinions of the Council for Judaism are too 
well-known to require elaboration here. Suffice 
it to recall that as far back as 1945, in the very 
days when the gruesome details of the slaughter 
of European Jewry were becoming known, the 
Council sent a memorandum to Mr. Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State, stating opposition 
to any American encouragement of the admis- 
sion of the pitiful remnants into Palestine. The 
Council, not content with propagating its own 
peculiar theory of the nature of the Jewish peo- 
ple, has always been the champion of Arab 
claims on Palestine. After the establishment of 
Israel, the Council more or less resigned itself 
to that painful fact, but it has never ceased to 
join the chorus of Israel’s opponents and enemies 
as a matter of principle, regardless of the par- 
ticular issue under discussion. In its zeal, it 
outdoes almost every pro-Arab organization and 
is matched only by the most extreme among the 
Arabs themselves. The Council is now repre- 
sented in the American Friends of the Middle 
East by Rabbi Elmer Berger, its Executive Di- 
rector and principal spokesman on all matters 
Israeli. Mr. Alfred Lilienthal, the Council’s 
Washington representative and one of its fore- 
most Zionist-baiters, has recently returned from 
a brief tour of the Middle East and is now pub- 
lishing a book entitled ““What Price Israel?” It 
promises to be a brilliant jewel in the Arab 
crown. 


It must be assumed that the Council for Juda- 
ism honestly believes itself to be an ally of the 
Arabs rather than their instrument, and one 
wonders whether its members realize to what ex- 
tent they are simply made dupes. How does it 
feel to be used as a Schaujude, as window-dress- 
ing, as a facade of decency and as an alibi—by 
countries for whom the differentiation between 
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Jew and Zionist is merely a matter of expediency 
and of momentary tactics? One also is sometimes 
inclined to wonder about the curious fact that 
the Council, which professes to be deeply en- 
grossed in its projects for the education of the 
young generation of American Jews and in a 
multitude of other cultural ventures, and which 
declares Israel an alien land and none of its con- 
cern—that this same Council rarely has any 
topic to offer for public discussion at its annual 
conferences and elsewhere,: except those very 
topics of Zionism and Israel. The Council has 
considered it as its duty to join in the denun- 
ciations of Israel for its share in the recent flare- 
up of violence on the Israel-Jordan frontier. 
What mysterious facilities the Council has for 
ascertaining the responsibility of one or the 
other party for the unwholesome situation along 
that frontier, is not known. The indecent haste 
of the Council’s action can hardly give it added 
dignity even in its own eyes. 


N JUNE 27, 1951, full-page advertisements 
in the New York Times and in the New 
York Herald Tribune announced to the public 
the birth of a new organization entering the 
field of Middle Eastern affairs, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Dorothy Thompson, a noted 
political columnist. Its name was “American 
Friends of the Middle East, Inc.”, and though 
in its earliest days it represented a mere handful 
of people, it was evident from the pomp and 
fanfare which accompanied its emergence that 
here was an ambitious and determined group. 
The organization acquainted the public with 
those of its purposes which it. wanted to make 
generally known, and appealed for mass mem- 
bership. It called itself ‘““A Committee to in- 
crease appreciation of common spiritual values,” 
and defined its purpose as follows: “We propose 
to call widespread attention to the forces and 
factors in the Middle East that are of vital con- 
cern to our own national interests. We also 
propose to make clear to the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East that there are many Americans who 
recognize and esteem that part of mankind’s 
spiritual heritage which has its roots in the Mid- 
dle East. In this way, with increasing common 
understanding we shall encourage a mutual effort 
to advance the cause of. human freedom and 
dignity.” These terms were sufficiently broad 
and vague and ethical to enable any right-minded 
person to subscribe to them. The advertisements 
were a tour-de-force of draftsmanship in that 
they were the beginning of a large-scale pro- 
paganda appeal for the Arabs without even a 
single mention of the word Arab. The only 
mention of Moslems is the casual but significant 
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reference: “The Middle East is the home of some 
200 million people of Islam and some 7 million 
others, Jews and Christians among them.” In 
her first Press Release of June 23, Miss Thomp- 
son, after mentioning the cultural, economic 
and strategic importance of the Middle East, 
took pains to “emphasize that we are not a pro- 
paganda organization, and we are not out to 
grind axes for anyone.” Her object simply is 
“to further and intensify relations, especially 
cultural ones — between Americans and Middle 
Easterners; to bring to the United States... 
personalities who can describe the life, problems, 
and trends of the various peoples in the area; 
to help independent reporters and writers to 
visit them with more time than the average 
journalist can afford, to probe into problems 
and developments there; to establish personal 
contacts with their most far-sighted personal- 
ities, and to cooperate heartily with existing 
American societies interested in the Middle East 
and increase public interest in their work.” It 
should not prove difficult to show that every 
single one of the above admirable purposes and 
objectives of the A.F.M.E. has been distorted out 
of all recognition by every phase of the group’s 
activities. 


Miss Thompson’s very first political act dis- 
proved her assertion that her society was not.in 
the propaganda market and had no axes to grind. 
On August 20, 1951, she addressed a circular 
letter to her fellow-members of A.F.M.E. in 
which she exhorted them “to watch the press 
and radio for misrepresentations and untruths 
about the Middle East, and then to write ap- 
propriate letters . . . to rectify false impressions 
or factual errors. The more such letters are 
written the greater the potential influence of our 
group.” All this in spite of the fact that “our 
society was not formed either to attack any 
particular country or to defend it.” Because 
“we want the American public to learn the facts 
as impartial observers see them,” Miss Thomp- 
son enclosed with the circular a copy of a letter 
dated August 2, from Mr. Vincent Sheean, the 
author, addressed to the Hon. Joseph W. Martin, 
now Speaker and then minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, “‘discussing” the pro- 
posed grant-in-aid to Israel. However, Miss 
Thompson evidently did not “want the Amer- 
ican public to learn the facts” about the A.F. 
M.E. and she, therefore, told her fellow-mem- 
bers, ‘I believe you will agree with me that it 
would be unwise for us to give it (Mr. Sheean’s 
letter) to the press.” An “impartial observer” 
among journalists, on comparing the letter with 
the noble purposes for which he was only a few 
weeks earlier asked to give A.F.M.E. public cred- 
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it, might have been forgivably puzzled. Author 
Sheean’s “discussion” was a frontal attack on 
the very idea of granting Israel economic. assist- 
ance. He chided Mr. Martin for praising Israel’s 
army as a possible asset to democracy’s forces, 
because “rightly or wrongly, the Arab States 
are... convinced that the Israel army is designed 
as the instrument of an expansionist policy with 
boundless ambitions.” Whether they were “right- 
ly” or “wrongly” convinced — this, apparently, 
did not matter. Every page of the book is thrown 
at Israel with much gusto and still more imagi- 
nation: “The Arab population of Palestine has 
been swept out ... in order to make way for the 
Israel that already exists.” As simple as that! 
Also, Israel harbors “‘one of the most active com- 
munist organizations in the Middle East.” And 
the supreme crime seems to be that “Israel’s army 
is designed not to help the United States, but... 
to protect Israel.” 


FTER THIS DEMONSTRATION of friendship to- 

ward the Middle East and not “attacking any 
particular country,” A.F.M.E. relaxed for the 
rest of that summer. It reappeared in December 
refreshed in many respects, above all financially. 
It moved into luxurious quarters and announced 
its embarkation upon several costly enterprises. 
It was about to open a lecture bureau, no doubt 
in furtherance of its object of bringing “person- 
alities who can describe the life, problems and 
trends of the various peoples in the area.” We 
shall have to say something later about the nature 
of those personalities. It also was to establish 
a tourist bureau, in fulfillment of another of its 
announced purposes. It began plans for a con- 
vention at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of students 
from all Middle Eastern countries studying in 
the U.S.A. It is understood that A.F.M.E. initi- 
ally did invite some Israeli students, but retreated 
hastily when objections were voiced from Arab 
quarters. The projected convention was can- 
celled, only to be called again in June 1952 on 
a far larger scale, and this time is was a pure, 
unadulterated Arab students’ conference with 
A.F.M.E. footing much of the bill as the prin- 
cipal American sponsor, most of the balance be- 
ing made up by the Arab Governments. (Report 
on the First Arab student convention, published 
in cooperation with A.F.M.E., Inc., 1953.) The 
convention passed such resolutions as “to exhort 
the American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
_ and such similar organizations as may exist, to 
intensify their efforts to inform the American 
public of the unjust and explosive situation and 
of the American role in this tragedy and Amer- 
ica’s responsibility toward the refugees.” (The 
Young Arab Speaks, the proceedings of the first 
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Arab Students’ Convention, page 71.) The fore- 


word to the proceedings thoughtfully absolves— 


A.F.M.E. of “any responsibility whatsoever for 
any of the resolutions adopted at the Conven- 
tion . . .” a convention made possible only 
through A.F,.M.E.’s initiative and generous sub- 
sidy. Such is A.F.M.E.’s idea of “furthering and 
intensifying cultural relations.” 

As a kind of sideline, some leading figures of 
A.F.M.E. engaged from the start in attempts to 
scare American Jews away from Zionism, under 
penalty of impairing their relations with fellow- 
Americans. This was the theme of Miss Thomp- 
son’s speech before the Jewish Graduate Society 
at Columbia University late in December 1951. 
It would seem to be perfectly understandable 
for an American of Arab origin to favor the 
Arab cause in every field. The same applies to 
a Gentile. By the same standard it would be 
pardonable for American Christians to support 
Zionism and Israel. But this is where all reason 
ends. An American Jew cannot be a Zionist 
without being guilty at least of what Miss 
Thompson calls “double consciousness.” 


Though it was Miss Thompson who founded 
A.F.M.E., it is the Rev. Garland E. Hopkins — 
since the begirining of 1952 its Executive Vice- 
President — who is now the moving spirit be- 
hind A.F.M.E.’s work. Together with Miss 
Thompson, he visited the Middle East in the late 
spring of 1952. Having stayed in Israel for a 
day or two, he considered himself sufficiently 
well-informed about that country to indulge in 
much wild talk on his return home. Shortly 
after his return, “Phoenix,” A.F.M.E.’s travel 
bureau, began organizing so-called study tours 
through the Middle East of groups or individu- 
als who were either themselves interested or 
whom A.F.M.E. wished to interest. The itiner- 
aries of these A.F.M.E.-guided tours show that 
the visitors were rushed through Israel lest they 
catch some undesirable political virus there, while 
ample time was allowed for visiting each of the 
Arab countries, and for listening to the usual 
Arab tirades. There can be only one explana- 
tion for Israel’s inclusion in the itinerary: it 
would look too bad to exclude Israel altogether, 
while a day or two at most there could do A.F. 
M.E. little harm, after all. This is how A.F.M.E. 
“helps independent reporters and writers to visit 
(the countries of the area) with more time than 
the average journalist can afford.” 


A.F.M.E.’s First big affair was it First Annual 

Conference, held in New York City on Jan- 
uary 29-30, 1953. It was attended by represent- 
atives of thirty organizations interested in the 
Middle East for a variety of. reasons, mainly 
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humanitarian, and some two hundred members 
of the general public. The list of guest-speakers 
included Life-Time-Fortune editor Henry R. 
Luce; Dr. Stephen Penrose, President of the 
American University of Beirut, Msgr. Thomas 
McMahon, and also the Syrian, Lebanese and 
Iraqi Ambassadors and Egypt’s U. N. Repre- 
sentative. Conspicuously absent “‘among those 
invited” was Israel’s Ambassador. We learn from 
a subsequent exchange of letters in a Washing- 
ton newspaper that a suggestion that he or his 
representative be invited to participate was 
turned down by A.F.M.E. under some pretext. 
From the same exchange of letters we learn that 
A.F.M.E. wished the public to believe that the 
invitation to Arabs who happened to be their 
countries’ Ambassadors to the United States was 
not based on their “official relations.” At any 
rate, at this conference, on the theme “Partner- 
ship in Meeting Needs of the Middle East,” no 
opportunity whatsoever was given by A.F.M.E. 
for the expression of Israel’s point of view. On 
the other hand, every hospitality was offered to 
a series of strong verbal attacks on Israel, and 
every effort was made to obtain maximum pub- 
licity for them. Under A.F.M.E.’s auspices, Leb- 
anon’s Charles Malik presented ‘‘a series of pro- 
positions of a practical nature” and an eleven- 
point program to cure the ills of the area. This 
included, i.a., 

(1) “Support, develop and deepen the activ- 
ity of A.F.M.E.,” since it is dedicated “to the 
honest mediation of the truth . . . with respect 
to all the peoples of the Middle East.” 


(2) “There are . . . Americans who trace 
their origin to Lebanon and Syria... who have 
bestirred themselves, through their many organ- 
izations, to an active interest in our destiny and 
development . .. let these . . .” (and a variety 
of missionary and scholastic agencies mentioned 
by Dr. Malik) “deepen and develop their activ- 
ity, for their future is big with opportun- 
ee 


(What is sauce for Dr. Malik’s goose is not, 
however, sauce for his Syrian colleague’s gander. 
To him, who spoke at the same conference, Zion- 
ists are members of ‘“‘a movement which develops 
a loyalty to Israel, destroying loyalty to the in- 
dividual’s own country!”) 

(3) “There is need,” on the Arab side, ‘‘for 
something above mere governmental representa- 
tion; something that deals not with propaganda 
— aterm that I hate — but with placing at the 
disposal of the American people . . . whatever 
they desire to know about the Arab peoples... 
The Arab League is now seriously contemplating 
the setting up of precisely such an office.” This 
should be ‘“‘manned by the best people — both 
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American and Arab — sought out and made 
available.” 

(4) Since “the Arabs, rightly or wrongly, are 
deeply convinced that ... Israel is but a bridge- 
head from which the Jews . . . will sweep over 
and conquer the entire Arab Near East,” the 
Arabs “must be far more strengthened than they 
are at present.” 

(5) Israel should be ‘“‘urged” to seek Arab 
“goodwill and confidence” by “significant res- 
titution of territory ... as for instance... of 
Western Galilee.” 

(6) “Jerusalem — and not just the so-called 
Holy Places — can and should be internation- 
alized.” 

Dr. Penrose used the same approach to Middle 
Eastern problems that he had chosen 4 years 
earlier, on the eve of his departure for Beirut: 
*“America’s stake in the Middle East is, funda- 
mentally, the possibility of losing World War 


‘III before a shot has been fired!” Dr. Penrose 


favored the creation of a Middle East Defense 
Organization based on the Arab League’s so- 
called Collective Security Pact. 


ALL THIs, and much more in a similar vein, 

American audiences — which would not 
elect a dog-catcher before all candidates had an 
opportunity to speak — were expected to accept 
without hearing those against whom the pro- 
ceedings were directed. 

The Conference was timed to coincide with 
the assumption of office by the new Administra- 
tion, one of the principal speakers urging the 
President to express publicly “our love and ad- 
miration for the Arab peoples.” Also similarly 
timed was Dr. Penrose’s subsequent lecture tour 
throughout the country on A.F.M.E.’s behalf. 


It was at about that time that A.F.M.E.’s lec- 
ture bureau began to sponsor tours throughout 
the U. S. by Arab personalities brought over for 
that specific purpose, in addition to tours by 
American citizens holding views shared by the 
sponsors. Among the visitors was one Anwar 
Nashashibi, a Jordanian lawyer, who during his 
extensive tour said all the expected old things 
as well as some new ones. Among the latter we 
find that growth of communist strength in the 
Middle East “is directed by Red underground 
movements in the Arab States and the legal com- 
munist party in Israel.” 

A.F.M.E. are now sponsoring a speaker from 
Israel, no doubt in order thereby to “refute” 
charges of partisan friendship. But even this 
particular guest has been very carefully selected. 

To delve into all the details of A.F.M.E.’s 
varied work would take us far beyond our pres- 
ent limited scope, but we might briefly dwell 
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upon another two of A.F.M.E.’s more significant 
fields of activity. One is their endeavor to make 
a strong impression upon universities through- 
out the country, but particularly upon those of 
the Ivy League. As early as 1951 it sponsored 
a Near Eastern Conference at Bucknell Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania. Whenever possible, A.F. 
M.E. participates in conférences on international 
affairs held by leading colleges, and one hears 
from a number of universities that A.F.M.E. is 
trying to form nuclei among students there. 
A.F.M.E. headquarters in New York have a 
special Student Affairs Department dealing with 
this field. Simultaneously much attention is de- 
voted to churches and church groups. 

The other is an attempt to win some direct 
influence on the press. For this purpose A.F.M.E. 
hit upon an ingenious, though perhaps not very 
subtle idea. It set up the “Phoenix Newspaper 
Service,” offering news about the Middle East 
to the press at large. The “news” offered is, of 
course, along the general lines adopted by A.F. 
M.E. But much of the material is not news at 
all but outright propaganda, such as a series of 
seven articles on the theme “Challenge of the 
Middle East,” written by Mr. Harold Lamb of 
A.F.M.E.’s National Committee. Subscription 
fees for the “Phoenix” service, though very 
modest, are nevertheless charged, probably on 
the theory that editors did not often read mate- 
rial for which they did not pay. A special re- 
dution of 70 percent in subscription rates is of- 
fered to church papers. 


Sucn is the “American Friends of the Middle 
East.” In the little mc-e than two years of 

_ its existence, it has mao more progress than 
any of the older groups propagandizing the Arab 
side. In spite of a few minor misunderstandings, 
the Arabs themselves put much hope in the or- 
ganization. Beirut’s English-language paper 
Daily Star said last March: “It will be difficult, 
if not impossible, for Eisenhower and Dulles to 
reshuffle Middle East policy without the help 
of such organizations as A.F.M.E, in selling the 
importance of the Arab world to the American 
people.” This gives A.F.M.E. rather too much 
credit, as does a claim made at the Annual Con- 
ference to the effect that the group has already 
changed the thinking of America about the 
Middle East. A.F.M.E. has its weakness as well 
as strength. Its strength lies in the fact that 
it is the only pro-Arab organization in this coun- 
try that is active in most of the important areas 
of public opinion on international affairs: the 
press, colleges, religious groups, civic and pro- 
fessional clubs. In contrast to most other organ- 
izations in its field, propaganda is A.F.M.E.’s 
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entire being and not merely incidental to other 
interests. The group is very adequately financed, 
(There has been speculation about its financial 
sources; suffice it to say here that if indeed ity 
money is just the accumulation of dues from 
its individual members, then some of these mem- 
bers must be both remarkably wealthy and gen. 
erous.) It gives the impression of being efficiently 
and compactly run, with all direction centralized 
in very few hands. It now has several regional 
and local offices in the U. S., as well as a new 
Middle Eastern Branch with representatives in 
many Arab cities. But above all, it has extremely 
valuable and strategically placed connections, 
due to the fact that many of its active members 
have some standing in circles that are influential 
in policy-making bodies. Also some of AF, 
M.E.’s backers represent tremendously powerful 
economic interests. A.F.M.E.’s weakness lies in 
its lack of any popular backing. Its membership 
does not seem to be large, and so far it has usually 
preferred to concentrate on numerically limited 
but influential groups, rather than on large sec- 
tors of the general public. No doubt A.F.M.E. 
will try to offset this disadvantage by extensive 
use of the media of radio and television. In brief, 
A.F.MLE. is today a determined organization, to 
be reckoned with seriously. It will be encoun- 
tered regularly wherever the struggle for Public 
Opinion takes place. 





The problems and strifes in the Middle East 
being what they are, it requires great effort 
of the mind and of the soul as well as much far- 
sightedness and imagination, to be truly a friend 
of the Middle East, and not merely a friend of 
one of its components. The “American Friend 
of the Middle East” has neither made such efforts 
nor shown the required imagination. For this 
they need not be blamed. They are perfectly 
entitled to be as pro-Arab as they choose, an¢ 
to undermine the cause of Zionism and of Isra 
as best they can. It is, however, rather question; 
able whether they have a right to hide their ex 
treme partiality behind the “innocence” which 
their name implies. Their incorporated name i 
a sham. Only a few days after A.F.M.E. wz 
founded, one of the nation’s newspapers — hav 
ing examined the list of Miss Thompson’s original 
fellow members — asked editorially: “Why ths 
smoke-screen?” The reason for the smoke-screet 
is ail too evident. An organization called “Amer 
ican Friends of the Arab States” would have les 
appeal to the many Americans who want to he: 
honestly impartial and unprejudiced opinion 
and who, when listening to statements from pat 
tisan sources, look for the “label” in order t 
make the usual mental discounts. In Middle 
Eastern affairs, A.F.M.E. is as misleading to tht 
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American public, as — in a different field — 
any communist front-organization that care- 
fully omits from its label and stated purposes 
any references that might identify it correctly. 


(HE DEVELOPMENTS after the last war and the 

emergence of Israel, have created new “‘situa- 
tions” in the Middle East, some of them still 
favorable to Israel, others easily exploitable by 
the Arabs. Six newly independent Arab states 
have taken their seats — and bargain with their 
yotes — at the United Nations; the threat of a 
new horrible world holocaust has raised the in- 
ternational market value of the vast expanses 
of oil-bearing “real estate” at the disposal of the 
fence-sitting Arabs; there are, no doubt, the 
beginnings of a new social consciousness and 
of a desire for better government in some of the 
Arab countries; and the Arabs have even been 
partially able to exploit their own backward- 
ness and corruption, propaganda-wise, by blam- 
ing everything on the British and the French. 
These and other factors have helped to put the 
Arab world “on the map.” And there is, of 
course, the existence of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem — so valuable a propaganda asset that few 
Arab leaders would wish to see it solved. It has 
enabled the Arabs and their friends to take the 
offensive in their public relations work, though 
some: of its effect seems to have worn off, and 
continued refusal to contemplate reasonable sol- 
utions may further deflate its value. On the 
other hand, the Arabs are clearly on the defens- 
ive — in a world yearning for peace — because 
of their rejection of the very idea of peace with 
Israel, and because of their rejection of con- 
structive Middle Eastern development plans, 
simply because they entail regional cooperation, 
including cooperation with Israel. 

The Arabs have also pressed vigorously and 
bitterly their complaint that compared with 
them, Israel had been treated for many years as 
a favorite child. This complaint has long ago 
lost all validity. Quantitatively, the Arabs and 


| their friends have at least caught up with Israelis 


and their supporters. In the past few years, 
Arab speakers have reached into every corner 
of the country and every representative segment 
of the population; the public has by now heard 


1 them at least as much as it has the other side. 


(Some important audiences have, in fact, heard 
them far more frequently; at many an interna- 
tional conference held by universities, Arab 
speakers far outnumber Israelis.) The public is 
been told about the importance of oil, the im- 
now fully aware of the Arab position; it has 
portance of territory, the importance of Arab 


J good will, the plight of the refugees, as well as 
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about the Arab versions of cause and effect, and 
about Arab-inspired solutions. Quantitatively, 
therefore, Arab propaganda has largely reached 
its objective. The real issue, however, is qualita- 
tive. The public, one assumes, asks: ‘What has 
either side to say?” It does not ask how often 
each side repeats its story. 

And so we return to the basic “situations.” 
Though Israel must be strong enough to be 
secure, and should be able to make a physical 
contribution to the safeguarding of freedom, 
its chief value in the world at large will never 
be based on physical and material strength. It 
must compensate for this by the possession and 
able presentation of moral values, constructive 
human, mental and spiritual achievement and 
maturity. If it can continue to present and en- 
hance such values, its public relations will rarely 
be in grave danger. 


JONAH 


what price to tarshish? 
the spirit’s coin 

jonah paid 

counterfeit 





when sailors tossed 

he was lost 

he knew a Higher Compass 
pointed storm 


what light heaved 
in a whale’s gut? 

the human heart 

flickering pain 


spewed up onto 

a far shore 

he heard the distant roar 
of nineveh the harlot 


under terebrinthic shade 
whetted he anger’s blade 
nor would he call the 
city to repent 


so the verdict came 

the sun threw down its flame 
and he faced a desert sky 
alone 


but truth reigned 
he was kindled by 
the single spark of life 
a gourd contained 
CHayyYM ZELDIs 
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The Spirit of Hayim Greenberg 


by Maurice Samuel 


HE PUBLICATION of the first volume of the 

selected essays of Hayim Greenberg,* in Eng- 
lish, is in itself an event of primary importance 
in the spiritual and intellectual life of American 
Jewry. Nevertheless the reviewer is strongly 
tempted to subordinate the contents of the book 
to a general essay on the place of Hayim Green- 
berg in Zionist and Jewish life. It is almost an 
impropriety to detach this, the “literary” aspect 
—arresting though it is—of a great total phe- 
nomenon and to focus most of our attention 
on it if only for a few pages; to produce, if 
only for a few minutes, an unbalanced and in- 
adequate appreciation. For Greenberg was a 
great thinker because he was a great spirit; and 
even a stranger chancing on this book must at 
once become aware of unusual depths and 
achievements stirring beyond the words, and 
must soon demand an introduction to the per- 
sonality. But the fear of seeming to cherish 
the writing chiefly for the sake of the man— 
which would be a preposterous misrepreserita- 
tion of values—impels me, in this short essay, 
to devote myself exclusively to what lies before 
me. 
Even so, it is impossible to avoid some re- 
flections on the man who is clearly diffused 
through the book. Any half dozen pages, taken 
from any of the essays, make the reader feel 
that he is in the presence of an extraordinarily 
reasonable person. I stress the word reasonable, 
precisely because the reader is also aware of the 
presence of a rational and reasoning person; and 
“rational” and “reasoning” are mostly—perhaps 
as a rule—at odds with “reasonable” in its 
wholesome human sense. Why the Latin word 
ratio should have developed, on the one hand, 
into “rationalist,” and on the other into “rea- 
sonable,” is an etymological mystery; it is no 
mystery, however, that there is a vital difference 
between a reasonable person and a rationalist. 
The latter is a reasoning person who has nothing 
to work with but reason; the former brings to 
his commerce with his fellow-humans a rea- 
soning interpenetrated with humanity. The one 
worships reason and measures humanity by its 
inflexible standards; the other loves humanity 
and would make reason its servant. 

I have said that even a stranger must sense 
in these essays something more than the written 
word. This applies to the strictly Jewish 
themes, too. The stranger may know nothing 
about Jewish history and Jewish problems, he 


* The Inner Eye, Selected Essays by Hayim Greenberg. 
Jewish Frontier Ass’n. 394 pp. $4.00. 


may have heard of them as tangential compli- 
cations adding to the general unmanageability 
of the world; and he may for that reason start 
a Jewish essay in the book with anticipatory im- 
patience. In a little while he is rooted to the 
spot. The occasion of the argument becomes 
almost secondary, so does its programmatic pur- 
pose. Besides the experience of a human en- 
counter (if we can make this' division) there is 
a profound discovery of mind at its purest, its 
warmest, its most subtle, and its most alluring. 

For the informed and concerned Jew there is, 
of course, much more. The outsider may find 
stimulation and intellectual happiness in the 
clarity of a great mind and the kindliness of a 
great heart. The insider, the interested Jew, 
feels, in addition, that he is both the object and 
source of these utterances: the object, because 
these are his special perplexities that are being 


unravelled; the source, because as part of the 


Jewish people he has—in theory at least—con- 
tributed to the material which embodies the 
theme. Not that all the essays are directed spe- 
cifically at Jewish themes. Some, like the Notes 
on Marxism, Church and State in the Soviet 
Union, Psychoanalysis and Moral Pessimism, and 
even Einstein Discusses Religion, to mention 
but a few, are on general subjects. Throughout, 
however, one feels the Jew. Far more than the 
ad hoc. arguments in The Universalism of the 
Chosen People, to which I shall return, the per- 
vasive Jewishness of the book as a whole per- 
suades one of the all-human purpose and char- 
acter of the essential Jewish outlook. Greenberg 
does not simply analyze dogma and philosophy, 
though he quotes copiously from the sources; 
what he does—and this is infinitely more effec- 
tive, as well as characteristic, and within the 
capacities of few writers—is to make us under- 
stand that his emotional attachment to his 
people and its spiritual history and record is his 
personal instrument for service beyond his peo- 
ple. That is to say, he is himself, by virtue of 
his Jewishness, a universalist. 


GREENBERG DID NOT write books. His essays 

as they appeared in The Jewish Frontier, Der 
Yiddisher Kemfer, and other periodicals, and his 
addresses before various public bodies, are all 
that he has left us. Some may regard it as a 
deficiency in him that he did not produce large, 
imposing, all-embracing works. This is a fun- 


_damentally erroneous view. It was not indolence 


or incapacity which prevented him from issu- 
ing his views in all the panoply of three and 
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four hundred page volumes. It was the style 
of the man that forbade it. He did not want 
to be portentous and pontificial, and not even 
formally systematic. Only as occasion presented 
itself, he set forth his views and feelings on some 
vital question, pouring into the space of ten or 
fifteen pages—only occasionally does he tran- 
scend these limits—the long-ripened wisdom, 
the carefulness of formulation, the moderation 
of expression, the respect for dissent, which 
build up his personality. It was as though some- 
one had started a discussion in a group, and then 
had given him the floor for his views. Certainly 
every essay leaves us with a feeling of regret that 
there is not more of it. That is part of the 
charm. But the effect is to send us back to that 
which we have, re-reading it several times (as 
I have done in the Yiddish) to make up for its 
brevity. This is perhaps much better than 


‘greater wealth of material less tempting to the 


appetite and therefore less thoroughly digested. 

If the publication of this book is a milestone 
in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
American Jewry, that is not simply because of 
the relative paucity of first-rate modern English 
material to which the American Jew can be re- 


‘ferred for the study of Judaism and Zionism. 


Greenberg is a thinker by the highest standards, 
and would be a notable addition to a golden age. 
Some enhancement of his stature does accrue, 
however, from the pointed, one might almost 
say the poignant timeliness of his appearance. 
This is the great formative age in American 
Jewry, which despite its technical, claim to a 
history of three hundred years, is in its bulk 
somewhat younger than the oldest living Jew. 
It is the formative age first because it has taken 
two or three generations of mass Jewish exist- 
ence here to grasp the fact that American Jewry 
has a destiny of its own; second because the 
catastrophic destruction of the other mass Jew- 
ries has sharpened American Jewry’s sense of 
self-reliance and of responsibility to Jewish his- 
tory; and third because these two factors coin- 
cide with the emergence of Israel. It is impos- 
sible to tell how long the formative age will last, 
one, two, three or even four more generations 
more (it lasted longer in the cases of Babylonian, 
Spanish, and East European Jewries) ; but while 
it lasts there will be debate, groping, uncertain- 
ty, defection from doubt, and defection from 
perplexity; and there will be many questions 
which time will resolve affirmatively but only 
if American Jewry makes itself receptive to the 
answers. ‘That is to say, we cannot always pro- 
vide, by direct, programmatic effort, the answer 
to certain problems: but by putting ourselves 
in the proper frame of mind, by sensitising our- 
selves, as it were, to Jewish values, we encourage 
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the gestation of those unpredictable creative 
forces which have kept us going for so many 
centuries. 

It is necessary to dwell on this point. I hear 
all about me the perpetual, carking questions: 
“What future can American Jewry have? Where 
is it going to get its leaders? Who will be its 
teachers? How will American Jewish writers 
be produced?” And the interlocutor seems to 
expect a kind of magic, almost wants you to 
produce leaders, and teachers, and writers, out 
of a hat. There is only one genuine answer: 
“Create, by degree, those conditions which of 
themselves bring forth leaders and teachers and 
writers. It is not your business to complete the 
task. Do what can be done now, and—remem- 
ber that bitachon, as an attitude, is itself perhaps 
the greatest creative factor we have possessed.” 

To meditate intelligently on certain questions, 
even without expecting an answer, is to predis- 
pose the mind to their solution, just as mulling 
over a mathematical problem may enable us to 
solve it in our sleep. What Hayim Greenberg 
does for us, with marvelous skill, is to lead us 
along the path of meditation, lure us into 
thoughtfulness; and while he strews the path 
with fragments of relevant information from 
an inexhaustible source, he makes it his chief 
business to create the brooding condition, an 
achievement possible only to the thinker who 
is also an artist, and is both of these simply 
because that is his way of being ordinarily 
human. 

Once one is drawn into discussing the book 
itself, there is the temptation to linger endlessly 
over specific topics. The letter to a Christian 
Minister on The Meaning of the Crucifixion, 
the letter to Gandhi, the memorial address on 
Gandhi, the essay on Martin Luther—and others, 
already mentioned—are classic Jewish utter- 
ances. It would be easy to indicate what im- 
plications of. further study flow from each of 
them; but it must suffice to say that the two 
essays chosen here for more extended examina- 
tion, though they may be more obviously near 
the heart of some of our self-questioning, are 
typical in the wealth of their suggestiveness of 
wider ranges of study and reflection. 


HE FIRST OF ‘THESE is the memorable address 

which Greenberg delivered before the World 
Zionist Congress in Jerusalem, in August, 1951, 
here reproduced under the title Jewish Culture 
and Education in the Diaspora. It is a beautiful 
piece of writing architecturally, that is, in the 
procedure of definition and argument, rising 
from the analysis of the various concepts of 
Galut to the characterization of the American 
Diaspora, to add as coping stone this conclusion: 
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“In the final historical analysis, the State of 
Israel should. be as interested in the spiritual 
growth of Diaspora Jewry uo less than the Jews 
of the Galut themselves. (My italics). All Jew- 
ish roads—sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
with landmarks or without them—lead to the 
same destination: Eretz Israel.” But the har- 
mony of logical structure is only an aspect of 
the overall harmoniousness of discourse. The 
ultimatum method of argument, the posing of 
mutually exclusive “‘eithers” and “ors” is alien 
to Greenberg’s mind. Not because his ideas are 
nebulous, and his choices insecure, but for the 
very contrary reason that he does not rely on 
the adventitious support of fiats. 


Instead of refuting, he discloses. “I have 
heard this argument in the past few days,” he 
writes—that is, at the Congress in 1951:— 
***You, American Jews, are an alien body in the 
organism of the American people; you are cher- 
ishing vain illusions; you forget that other Jews 
had the same illusion in other countries, and you 
know what happened to them.’ May I say here 
that such prognostications make no great im- 
pression on the American Jew? He has no reason 
to consider his position as ideal, but he has be- 
come conditioned to believe that ‘it can’t happen 
here.’ Not without justification he regards the 
American revolution’ as the most successful 
revolution in world history. . . Such a typical 
American Jew may be wrong, unrealistic . . .” 
and the American Jew “may face more or less 
the same dangers that befell so large a part of 
European Jewry, but no one can make him feel 
these threats as actual. May I add one thing 
more? It is difficult to refute the argument 
that if America is doomed in time to become a 
land of Fascist anti-Semitism, a Gehenna for its 
millions of Jews, then there may be no safety 
even in timely flight to the Jewish State. If we 
should ever see a bestialized America, how long 
could the State of Israel exist in a world capable 
of producing such a monster, even should Israel’s 
population be increased by several million Jews? 
There is no room for redemption in a monstrous 
world amid universal wickedness.” 


These thoughts have now become common- 
places among Jews concerned with the problem 
of Israel and Diaspora, but they have never been 
formulated elsewhere with the same cogency of 
moderation, or built so organically into the total 
program of consequences. There is no attempt 
to repulse the head-on statements of opponents, 
there is no meeting of dogma with dogma. There 
is, instead, a quiet preoccupation with realities. 
“The American Jew is bound by objective cir- 
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cumstances to live in a certain cultural dualism 
which must naturally be reflected in his educa- 
tional processes. Whoever wishes may argue 
that such a dualism is unhealthy, ‘abnormal.’ 
Cultural monism may be regarded as a much 
more normal condition than a person’s living in 
the sphere of two cultures. But none of us has 
the power to create monistic wholeness by 
decree. . . If some see in this a ‘double set of 
accounts,’ we need not argue over terms and 
expressions. I am prepared to accept this de- 
scription. What causes friction and trouble is 
not so much ‘double’ or parallel accounts, as the 
keeping of secret accounts.” 


I have tried to indicate here, by very brief 
quotations, that of equal importance with the 
views Greenberg holds (and constituting an in- 
tegral element in them) is the manner in which 
he holds them. It is possible, of course, to de- 
tach sentences which without their context 
produce the effect of dogma. Thus: ‘The in- 
fluence of present-day Israel can be a fertilizing 
factor for Jewish cultural life in the Diaspora 
only on one condition: if the civilization of 
Israel should lean on certain, so to speak, extra- 
geographical elements in traditional Jewish cul- 
ture, elements that have demonstrated their 
capacity to survive without the support and 
nourishment of a national soil.” It is easy to 
attack this, as it stands in isolation, as a perverted 
desire to carry into the new freedom of the 
resurrected homeland the mentality of the Galut. 
And it was in this spirit that Greenberg was, 
in fact, attacked with considerable violence, 
sometimes with rancor, by some Israelis. But 
such attacks, in that spirit, can only be made 
first, by taking the conclusion as constituting 
the whole argument; and second, by eliminating 
from Greenberg’s philosophy of Jewish life that 
which makes it a philosophy rather than a plat- 
form—the diffusive Jewish-humanistic, the uni- 
versal reasonableness which is its soul. 


‘THERE Is AN INTERESTING contrast, highly in- 

structive for those who wish to learn some- 
thing more than “arguments” from Greenberg, 
between this address or essay on Jewish Culture 
and Education in the Diaspora, and the other 
essay to which I have made special reference— 
it is the longest, and opens the book—The 
Universalism of the Chosen People. In the first 
it is the scholar speaking as man of the world; 
we feel a body of learning, we are not permitted 
to see it direct. In the second it is the man of 
the world speaking as scholar: his worldliness is 
everywhere implicit, his learning is displayed 
with ease and naturalness. 


The theme, or, more accurately, one aspect of 
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the theme, is the struggle of the Jewish folk 
personality to find itself in what Greenberg calls 
“the blend of particularism and universalism.” 
And again we must note that he does not write 
for those who are in search of crushing rejoinders 
and “the last word on the subject.” He is him- 
self, as a personality, part of the problem and 
the history; he is himself in process of crystalliza- 
tion. And once more, this does not mean that 
he is either confused or undecided; his knowl- 
edge of the facts is encyclopaedic and ordered; 
his sense of direction is faultless; but all is domi- 
nated by his reasonable feeling of everlasting 
“becoming.” 


He opens with a detailed examination of the 
tendencies—opposed or complementary, as one 
wishes to consider them—of particularism and 
universalism in the Bible. That these are tend- 
encies, not static values, and that the Bible is 
only part of our “sacred” personality-struggle, 
leads us into the perception of a continuously 
living people rather than of a series of dogmas. 
“When we pass from the Bible to the unique 
and more lyrical sphere of Aggaddah and Mid- 
rash we find this universalist tendency of the 
Prophets more defined and articulate. Both are 
rich in countless expressions of an almost path- 
ological egocentrism and naive self-praise; cer- 
tain forms of narcissism are often palliative 
measures against the contempt and persecution 
of the outside world. At the same time we find 
the people revolting against the narrow separa- 
tism and vainglory which is a denial of universal 
solidarity and the organic oneness of mankind.” 
Within this internal struggle, Greenberg shows 
by copious quotation, was imbedded the basic 
view that “election” presupposed original and 
organic equality with other peoples. For why 
should it have been necessary to ‘“‘choose” the 
Jews if they were racially already chosen? 
**Jews,” he writes, “‘were the first to experience 
revelation, but under the Divine plan revelation 
will also be vouchsafed to other peoples—they 
must merely wait for their Sinai.” 


He cites Midrash on Lamentations concerning 
the gifts of the nations; it is not in wisdom that 
they are inferior to the Jews, but in acceptance 
of the Law. “ ‘If you are told there is wisdom 
among the Gentiles, believe; that the Gentiles 
have Torah, do not believe.” Further: ‘The 
Sages of the Talmud even created a blessing to 
be recited upon meeting a non-Jewish sage: 
‘Upon seeing a sage of Israel one says: “Blessed 
is the Almighty who has granted of His wisdom 
to those who fear Him,” and upon meeting 
sages of the other nations one says: ‘Blessed 
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is He who has distributed wisdom to His 
creatures.” ’ ” 

If from all this the conclusion may be drawn 
that ‘“‘the concept of election did not in any way 
resolve itself into a sanctification of the Jewish 
race,” as Greenberg properly points out, a second 
conclusion issues, not explicitly pojnted out by 
him, but implicit in his treatment of the subject: 
something like an evolutionary philosophy of 
history. It is true that formally the Jewish view 
is catastrophic: that is to say, there will be a 
sudden coming of the Messiah, and only the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah can be synonymous with 
total redemption. And yet there is the curious 
semi-dogma that the Messiah can come only 
when the world has evolved either into total 
purity or total depravity. 

Now this is not the direct subject of Green- 
berg’s essay. It is one of those values—there are 
many of them—which issue from his attitude. 
The particularity of the chosen people resolves 
itself into an instrumentality: in other words, 
particularity has no meaning unless a universal 
purpose, and therefore universal potentiality 
among all peoples, is assumed. Greenberg closes 
the essay with these words: “‘Jacob and Esau are 
different, but not organically. Esau represents 
a different state of mind, not a different and 
immutable mind-substance. Each Jacob is a 
former Esau, and each Esau—a potential Jacob. 
Jacob’s spiritual awakening, his ‘rebirth,’ pre- 
ceded that of Esau—therefore he is the elder of 
the two: maturer, but not superior. His special 
relationship to God is based on primogeniture 
rather than on superiority.” 

Of course one can always choose quotations, 
especially from such a proliferating literature 
as the Jewish, to establish practically any case. 
And what I therefore wish to stress once more, 
in closing, is not that Greenberg proves his thesis 
in the formal sense. How, in any case, could 
he prove it except to someone who knows all 
the literature and therefore all the countervailing 
questions? Greenberg is the thesis. You feel 
him to be so Jewish, and he is so obviously uni- 
versalistic, that the spiritual spectacle of the 
man may be said to make Judaism not less than 
to expound it. 

That Greenberg should have done most of his 
mature work in the setting of American Jewry 
in its interplay with Israel is one of those provi- 
dential circumstances which have been so fre- 
quent in the migratory history of the Jewish 
people. He was the last of the spiritual trans- 
mitters from the European to the American 
scene. This volume of essays continues the task 
of transmitting after Greenberg’s death: reading 


it, one simply cannot say “after he is no longer 


with us.” 
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6 Teng New York dressmakers union—the Joint 
Board of Waist and Dressmakers Unions of 
Greater New York, popularly known as the 
New York Dress Joint Board—is the labor unit 
in the metropolitan dress industry. It embraces 
all crafts actually employed in the manufac- 
ture of women’s dresses and it functions as their 
collective bargaining agent operating along in- 
dustrial lines. It is itself composed of four local 
unions which in 1953 included some 61,000 
members, about 86 percent women. (In addi- 
tion, it serves as collective bargaining represen- 
tative for some 21,000 others in nearby com- 
munities who work for contractors associated 
with New York jobbers.) Two of the locals are 
very large: Italian Dressmakers Union Local 89, 
with just over 29,000 members in 1953, and 
Dressmakers Union Local 22, with some 25,800. 
The two remaining locals are Dress Pressers 
Local 60, with some 2,250 members, and the 
dress division of Amalgamated Cutters Local 
10, with some 4,000. It is with the two big 
locals that we are concerned in this study. 


Local 89 is a “language local.” It has jurisdic- 
tion over all “Italian” dress workers except cut- 
ters (who belong to Local 10). It was founded 
in 1919 to provide a place for the growing num- 
ber of Italian-speaking immigrants, but it has 
continued to claim second and third generation 
Italian-Americans working in dress shops, many 
of whom understand no Italian. Local 22, go- 
ing back to an earlier origin, includes all ‘‘non- 
Italian” dress workers except cutters and press- 
ers. All industrial relations, it should be re- 
membered, are officially under the Joint Board. 


The present numerical strength and power of 
these organizations came with the “rebirth” of 
the dressmakers union in the great general strike 
of August, 1933 and in the NRA period that 
followed. Before that, the two locals had been 
mere shells, with perhaps 5,000 members be- 
tween them. Out of the general strike Local 
89 emerged with 39,500 members and Local 22 
with 30,300. Some 70 percent of the Local 22 
membership was then Jewish, so that, when the 
dressmakers union was established on its present 
basis in 1933, Jews and Italians (in the extended 
sense noted above) were the dominant ethnic 
groups. Already, however, minority groups had 
made their appearance. Negroes had been en- 
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Old-Timers and Newcomers 


Ethnic Group Relations in a Needle Trades Union 


by Will Herberg 


tering the trade since the first world war and 
in 1934 formed 9.5 percent of Local 22’s mem- 
bership. Spanish-speaking Latin Americans, pri- 
marily Puerto Ricans, later comers, constituted 
6.5 percent of the membership of Local 22, 
while 13.5 percent were made up of workers of 
some thirty other “origins,” collectively classi- 
fied under the category “others.” (Local 89’s 
membership, of course, continued entirely 
Italian.) Since unionization of the dress in- 
dustry in the city was virtually cemplete, these 
figures may be taken as representing the ethnic 
composition of the New York dressmakers (ex- 
cluding pressers and cutters) in 1934, two de- 
cades ago. 


THE MAIN DIRECTION of ethnic group change 

soon emerged. It was, in fact, a double pro- 
cess—in the relation between Locals 89 and 22, 
on the one hand, and within Local 22 itself, on 
the other. There was at first some confusion 
because the market had been “overpopulated” 
and numbers of workers were leaving the in- 
dustry, but when the situation was stabilized, 
it became evident that the Jewish group among 
the workers was rapidly declining. Jews con- 
stituted 70.5 percent of Local 22 in 1934, but 
only 63.4 percent in 1946, and barely 51 percent 
in 1953. The fact of the matter was that Jew- 
ish dressmakers were not taking their daugh- 
ters, much less their sons, into the shops to suc- 
ceed them; on the contrary, they were sending 
their children to school with a view to careers 
in the professions or white-collar occupations. 
This tendency had become noticeable among 
Jews some time before, but it took increasing 
Americanization and the prosperity of the mid- 
dle-1930’s and 1940’s to make it dominant. The 
Jewish membership of Local 22 was becoming 
older; many were dropping out or retiring, and 
their place in the shops was being taken partly 
by Italians of Local 89 but primarily by Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans, and “others” who were 
joining Local 22. In 1934, of mew members 
joining Local 22, 65.5 percent were Jewish, 8.0 
percent Latin Americans, 11.3 percent Negro, 
and 15.2 “others”; in 1948, the new members 
were 24.2 percent Jewish, 27.6 Latin Americans, 
22.1 Negro, and 26.1 “others.” 

As a consequence, the ethnic picture of Local 
22, the heterogeneous local, was changing dras- 
tically, as the following table shows: 
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Percentage Composition of Local 
22 Membership 
Others 


Jewish Latin Amer. Negro 


1934 70.5 6.5 9.5 13.5 





1945 63.4 8.1 14.5 14.0 
1948 53.9 12.9 17.0 16.2 
1953 51.0 16.2 15.4 17.4 


The factors responsible for these shifts were 
many, but the chief factor, as I have indicated, 
was the failure of the Jewish group to re- 
plenish itself because of its intense desire to have 
the younger generation get a higher education 
and go into professional or white-collar work. 
In the first years after 1934, no such tendency 
was visible among the Italian workers of Local 
89; indeed, Local 89 members were eagerly 
bringing their daughters and nieces to work 
with them. But a decade or so later, these work- 
ers too began to raise their level of aspiration 
and the stream of Italian workers began to di- 
minish. Local 89 lost over 23 percent of its 
members in the past ten years, as against 2.4 
percent less for Local 22. (Both locals lost be- 
cause of a shrinkage of the working population 
in the city’s dress industry.) These figures are 
subject to some qualification, but the general 
opinion seems to be that Local 89, being limited 


to Italians, is bound to shrink, while Local 22, 


despite the fact that its major group, the Jew- 
ish, is declining, will continue to hold its own, 
if not to grow, because it includes the Latin 
Americans, Negroes, and “others,” who are 
increasing rapidly. It is a curious reversal that 
Local 89’s exclusive identification with the 
Italian group, once its great source of strength, 
should now become a reason for its decline. 


The ultimate fate of such “language” locals 
seems to be more or less taken for granted by 
the union leadership. ‘‘We do not suggest dis- 
turbing the few existing language locals (all 
“language” locals today are Italian—W. H.),” 
declares the report of the ILGWU’s General 
Executive Board to the twenty-eighth conven- 
tion in May, 1953. ‘“Time and the melting pot 
of trade unionism will take care of their evo- 
lution.” 


Had Local 22 been limited to Jewish work- 
ers, it would, of course, have suffered the same 
fate, only much more rapidly. Its jurisdiction, 
however, permits it to take in all non-Italian 
workers, hence Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and the 
vast conglomeration of “‘others;” it will, there- 
fore, maintain itself, perhaps even grow, though 
its ethnic composition will be greatly changed 
with the years.’ 
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‘THESE DRASTIC SHIFTS and changes have nat- 

urally not taken place without strains and 
tensions. Such tensions have generally mani- 
fested themselves first in the shops and then in 
the union. 


Many of the shops in earlier days, especially 
those run by contractors, were themselves re- 
cruited along ethnic lines, Jewish employers hir- 
ing Jewish workers and Italian employers Italian 
workers. “Jewish” shops began to disappear 
some time ago, but “Italian” shops are still fairly 
numerous, though that does not mean that the 
employer is necessarily Italian. There never 
were, and obviously could not be, Negro or 
Latin American shops in the same sense. 


Jews and Italians, as the dominant groups, 
have never had any difficulty in finding a place 
in the industry or in rising to more highly skilled 
and better paid crafts. The case has not been 
the same with the two large minority groups, 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. They have found 
their place in the industry, and will with time 
occupy an even more prominent place in it, but 
their advancement has not been unimpeded. The 
ethnic attitude of the employers plays some role, 
but not much; it is primarily a question of the 
relation of the “old-timers” (Jews and Italians) 
to the “newcomers” (Negroes and Latin Amer- 
icans) in the shops. 

In a New York dress shop, entry into the 
trade has‘typically been achieved through per- 
sonal contact, through being “brought up” by 
a friend or relative. (The operations of the 
State Employment Service “hiring hall” have 
not much changed this fact, though they have 
modified the form.) The new worker, in any 
but the most unskilled jobs, has had to have 
some one to take her into partnership for a per- 
iod of training, and this sometimes required con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of the more ex- 
perienced worker. In any case, very much 
depended on connections and goodwill. Until 
they had gotten some hold in the industry, and 
even after, Negroes and Puerto Ricans con- 
tinually came up against the ethnic “‘clannish- 
ness” of the better established groups. Primarily, 
however, it was in the matter of advancement 
in the trade that serious obstacles seemed to 
stand in their way. 

Advancement in the trade may take two dif- 
ferent forms: vertical rise to more skilled and 
better paid crafts, and horizontal shifts to work 
on higher price-lines (where earnings are better 
since wage rates, in the dress industry, are 
geared to price-lines). All available information 
goes to show that workers belonging to the 
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Negro, Latin American, and “others” categories 
are to be found largely in the less skilled, less 
well-paid crafts and in shops making the lower 
price-lines. This is no doubt due in part to the 
relative recency of their entry into the trade, 
in part to a lack of interest in advancing them- 
selves; but basically it would seem to be due to 
the reluctance of members of the better estab- 
lished groups to facilitate the way to advance- 
ment for newcomers of the minority groups. 
Union officers have on occasion made some effort 
to prevail upon older members to help their 
newer “‘sisters” advance in the trade, but to little 
avail. The “job ceiling” for Negroes and Latin 
Americans in the industry appears to be set just 


‘above the semi-skilled level; both are employed 


to some degree in the higher machine-operator 
crafts, Puerto Ricans more than Negroes, but 
both far below their numerical proportion. 


“RACIAL” PREJUDICE is regarded as a high 

crime in the union ethic and no one will 
confess to it, but it is by no means absent from 
the shops, as all observers testify. Some years 
ago, Jewish workers were prone to accuse the 
Italians of “taking away” their work; today, 
both Jews and Italians tend to look askance at 
the newcomers for the same reason. Reports 
of business agents and an examination of griev- 
ance board cases would indicate that ethnic 
prejudice often combines with competitive ran- 
cor and personal grudges to produce the familiar 
conflicts that arise among workers in the shops. 


-It is perhaps ironical that the ethnic newcomers 


are today made the object of very much the 
same stereotypes (“‘selfish,” “lazy,” “irrespon- 
sible,” “bad union people,” etc.) that were once 
applied to the now dominant groups of old- 
timers. 

It is not suggested here that the ethnic new- 
comers—Negroes and Puerto Ricans—are in any 
sense oppressed or that their way to advance- 
ment is altogether barred. Many of them have 
desirable positions and make very good wages; 
others are improving their status in various 
ways. Above all, overt discrimination, such as 
is well known in other industries and other parts 
of the country, is rigorously banned by the 
union and very few cases have even been ru-. 
mored. But that impediments and handicaps, 
rooted in ethnic prejudice, do exist there can be 
no doubt. . 


It is hard to judge the reaction of the ethnic 
minorities. Some irritation there must be, and 
on occasion grumbling is heard; but by and large 
there have been no serious complaints and cer- 
tainly no widespread resentment. A job in a 


dress shop is still a good job, even though the 
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best jobs are hard for the newcomers to get. 
Moreover, the union is always felt to be on their 
side. 


Il 


THE STRAINS AND TENSIONS in the shops are 

not without their echo in the union, where 
they become problems of ideology, power, and 
administration. 


When in the middle 1930’s, large groups of 
Latin American workers began to appear in the 
New York dressmakers union .and other divi- 
sions of the ILGWU, demands were made here 
and there for the establishment of separate 
Spanish-speaking locals on the model of Locals 
89 (Italian dressmakers) and 48 (Italian cloak- 
makers). These demands emanated largely from 
politically ambitious newcomers who saw what 
they thought was a splendid opportunity of 
carving out a domain for themselves through 
which they could acquire power and influence 
in union councils. But the policy of the union 
leadership was resolutely against any further 
fragmentation of the union along ethnic or 
“language” lines.* Proposals for new “language” 
locals were categorically rejected, and that be- 
came established union policy. 


While rejecting separate “language” locals, 
the leadership of Local 22, as far back as 1934, 
turned its attention to organizing the Spanish- 
speaking and to a lesser extent, the Negro mem- 
bers, into cohesive and semi-autonomous groups 
within the local and to providing them with 
recognized channels through which they could 
express themselves in their own way and pursue 
any special interests or concerns of their own. 
Special Negro and Spanish-speaking organiz- 
ers were appointed to serve as the link between 
the union leadership and the ethnic newcomers, 
and.a varied educational, cultural, and recrea- 
tional pragram was launched. After an early 
period of confusion, mixed with some rivalry 
and suspicion among the newly unionized Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans, a definite pattern was 


* The report of the General Executive Board to the May 
1953 convention of the ILGWU touches upon this question, 
which still keeps arising wherever large groups of foreign- 
language workers (such as Mexicans in the West and South- 
west) are organized by the union. 


“Some non-English speaking groups of workers employed 
in our industry [the GEB report declares] have, during the 
past half-dozen years, requested the GEB to be chartered as 
language locals. The leadership of the International, as a 
matter of policy, did not approve these requests and refused 
to issue such charters . . . We do not suggest disturbing the 
few existing language, locals—time and the melting pot of 
trade unionism will take care of their. evolution. New charters 
on the basis of language, however, would be contrary both to 
the logic of the times and to the policy of our International 
Union.” 
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worked out, which has continued, with modi- 
fications, of course, through the years. The 
ethnic newcomers have been thoroughly inte- 
grated into the union; they have proved to be 
good, loyal union members; and their place in 
the union scheme of things is assured. The 
dressmakers union, like the ILGWU as a whole, 
prides itself on its commitment to the equality 
of all ethnic and religious groups in its ranks, 
and certainly no discrimination in any form 
against Negroes or Puerto Ricans is permitted 
within Local 22. The union leadership is very 
“civil rights”-conscious and is ever on the watch 
against infractions of the principle of equality 
and “labor solidarity.” 


Some of the union leaders are inclined to take 
the equalitarian policy of the union as virtually 
signifying the absence of any group prejudice 
and conflict in union ranks, but most of the 
leaders know better. The prejudices and ten- 
sions manifested in the shops are greatly inhib- 
ited, but do not altogether disappear, in the 
union hall. There are still a few “old-timers” 
who grumble at the union being “flooded” with 
“non-union elements,” and the tendency to 
blame everything on one or another of the ethnic 
minority groups is not unknown. Most reveal- 
ing, perhaps, is the feeling of embitterment of 
some old-timers at the prospect of the union 
which they built eventually passing into other 
and “‘alien” hands, for they see clearly enough 
that in another generation Local 22 will be only 
insignificantly Jewish in comparison with the 
growing non-Jewish majority. A few say so in 
just so many words, but there are many more 
who, though they would be shocked at its overt 
expression, feel the same embitterment and share 
the same sense of frustration. And this feeling 
is not without its effect on their everyday at- 
titudes. 


HE MOST SERIOUS union problem in which the 

relation of ethnic groups enters is the prob- 
lem of leadership. The leadership of the union 
is overwhelmingly in the hands of the old- 
timers, old-timers both from the point of view 
of ethnic composition and of length of mem- 
bership in the organization. In February, 1953, 
Local 22 elected a general manager, 26 business 
agents, an executive board of 29, and 24 dele- 
gates to the ILGWU convention—a total of 80. 
Of this total, 62, or 77.5 percent, were Jewish, 
whereas the Jewish membership of the union is 
51 percent; 7, or 8.8 percent, were Latin Amer- 
icans, as against a Spanish-speaking membership 
of 16.2 percent; 8, or 10.0 percent were Negro, 
as against a Negro membership of 15.4 percent; 
3, or 3.7 percent, belonged to the category of 
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“others,” which makes up 17.4 percent of the 
membership.* The discrepancy is obvious, 
Equally obvious is the discrepancy from the 
point of view of length of membership. Hardly 
20 percent of the present union membership of 
Local 22 were members before 1933, but of the 
newly elected executive board and business agents 
—the administration of the union—nearly 80 
percent were old-timers of pre-1933 member- 
ship. 

What is the reason for this discrepancy? It 
would be a gross error to conclude from these 
figures that the Jews and the old-timers are de- 
liberately keeping the ethnic newcomers down. 
On the contrary, the Local 22 leadership has 
throughout been sincerely and earnestly desirous 
of “developing younger elements,” especially 
from the ethnic minority groups. And it would 
likewise be erroneous to attribute the discrep- 
ancy merely to the natural lag of leadership 
replacement. Obviously, the top leadership of a 
union will generally reflect the composition of 
the membership of an earlier day, but twenty 
years are a long time, and surely in twenty 
years a more considerable advancement to lead- 
ership on the part of the newcomers could have 
been expected than the figures indicate. What 
is the reason that such advancement has not been 
faster and more considerable? 

Here we touch upon one of the most difficult 
and complex of union problems, a problem 
emerging out of the ILGWU’s specific historical 
experience and yet in a way relevant to the ex- 
perience of many other labor organizations as 
well. The fact of the matter seems to be that 
in the dressmakers union, the crisis of leadership 
is basically a reflection of the cleavage between 
two membership generations, differing very con- 
siderably in composition, background, and out- 
look. The slowness of leadership replacement 
is primarily due to the great difficulty in bridg- 
ing this gap. 

The year 1933 may be taken as the watershed. 
The older, pre-1933, membership generation in 
the dressmakers union was composed largely of 
Jews and Italians; the members, particularly the 
more active ones, were socio-ideological radicals 
of one sort or another—indeed, belonging to the 
union was itself a kind of ideological act. In 
this older generation, leaders were developed on 
the picket line and in the course of internal 
union conflict. Many of the most promising 
people were members of ideological elite organ- 
izations, such as the Socialist party, the Jewish 
anarcho-syndicalist groups, and the earlier Com- 


* It is worth noting that the most underrepresented group is 
the miscellaneous category of “‘others,” which has no recognized 
status inside the union as have Negroes and Latin Americans. 
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munist movement. Leadership selection, test- 
ing, and training went on continuously, not 
however through formal procedures but in and 
through the everyday struggle of the organiza- 
tion. That is how the present leadership of the 


ILGWU, as of so many other unions, came into 
being. 


ARFrer 1933, the situation of the New York 

dressmakers union changed drastically, and 
with it the circumstances conditioning the 
emergence of new leadership cadres. The earlier 
environment of struggle was eliminated almost 
overnight. The union was now an established 
going concern and the picket line, in the old 
sense, was virtually a thing of the past; what- 
ever militant activities still remained for the 
union to carry on were largely marginal and 
bureaucratically routinized. At the same time, 
there was a cessation of all bona fide intra-union 
factionalism, an almost biological reaction to the 
decade of terrible civil war in which the union 


had had to fight for its life against Communist. 


subversion. 


The scores of thousands of new members who 
flocked into the union with the great general 
strike of August, 1933 included large blocs of 
ethnic newcomers, Negroes, Latin Americans, 
and “others,” without any labor tradition or 
background of ideological radicalism; for them 
the union was not so much a “labor movement” 
as a highly valued service institution, which 
gave them security, protection, and a consider- 
able variety of other benefits in return for their 
dues and disciplined loyalty to the organization. 
The more promising young people among the 
ethnic newcomers found nothing equivalent to 
the older environment of membership activity 
and struggle as a medium for the development 
of leadership. There was virtually no way in 
which they could discover themselves or be dis- 
covered by the older union leaders. The organic 
process of leadership recruitment and replace- 
ment was broken by the sudden shift of the pat- 
tern of union development after 1933; this sud- 
den shift coincided with the entry of the new 
ethnic groups into the union. That is, basically, 
the reason for the slowness of the advancement 
of the ethnic newcomers to leadership which we 
have noted. 


The established leadership of the union, as I 
have indicated, has made earnest efforts to 
bring forth leaders from the ethnic minority 
groups, but these efforts have not found, and 
indeed could not find, adequate implementation. 
For the kind of “leadership material” the old- 
timers have in mind, the kind of “leadership 
material” they themselves at one time consti- 
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tuted, is hardly to be discovered or developed 
jn an environment of a very considerably bu- 
reaucratized and routinized service organization 
such as the union, because of its very success, 
has become. Operating with the older picture 
in mind, the old-timers naturally tend to find 
the ethnic newcomers deficient in leadership 
qualities and possessing little of the initiative, 
self-reliance, readiness to assume responsibility, 
and capacity to inspire confidence that they 
value so highly. They are disappointed, too, 
that the ethnic newcomers show so little desire 
to strive for leadership and seek out respon- 
sibility. 

This picture may not fit the familiar stereo- 
type of union leaders hoarding a monopoly of 
power, but it seems to be the fact in this union 
at least. The virtual breakdown of the organic 
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process of leadership replacement is thus seen 
to be closely related to the sharp discontinuity 
of membership generations, which is still a basic 
problem after two decades. And that has its 
ethnic aspect as well. 

And yet, the ethnic newcomers, by and large, 
are satisfied with the situation. They have con- 
fidence in the established leaders and show no 
particular resentment at the fact that these lat- 
ter come from the older ethnic groups. But 
things cannot go on this way indefinitely. The 
pre-1933 leadership will not last forever; the 
union is perceptibly changing its composition 
and character, and eventually the leadership 
will, in the very course of nature, have to reflect 
that change. As yet, however, there are no 
signs as to how and under what circumstances 
this adjustment will be made. 











CORRESPONDENCE 





In the meantime, the blame that 
polio continues is not so much 
God’s as ours. Had we lived as 
God from the beginning meant us 
to, had we devoted to the saving 








of life one-tenth the attention and 








October 8th, 1953 


Dear Mr. Katz: 


My first reaction, upon reading 
your curious document “God, Po- 
lio and Rabbis”, was to reply 
in kind. A moment of more 
mature reflection, however, satis- 
fied me that by doing so I might 
discharge some of my personal 
hostility toward editors, even as 


you seem to find it necessary from . 


time to time to release yours 
against rabbis, but that very little 
additional light would thereby be 
shed on what is at best a difficult 
and perplexing subject. So I re- 
sist the temptation. 

In one respect you have done 
my colleagues and myself a dis- 
tinct service in that we can now 


approach the problem in some-. 


thing more than the one-hundred 
words assigned to us by the editor 
of American Judaism and in a 
more expressive vocabulary than 
was possible within the compre- 
hension of a nine-year-old child. 
All your criticisms of our an- 
swers can really be boiled down to 


the fact that none of us assumed - 


God to be the kind of omnipotent 
deity who can do anything He 
desires. I have a right to speak 
specifically only for myself in this 
regard. I do not believe that God 
is omnipotent. I believe that God 


is Himself limited by the very 
nature of the universe He created. 
I do not believe that God could 
wipe out polio tomorrow if He 
wished. 


I believe that polio is one of 
many dreadful evils which we and 
God ‘together have the ultimate 
power to conquer. Once diphtheria 
and tuberculosis were in the same 
category. Some day polio will be 
eliminated or controlled even as 
they have already been. When 
the blessed day comes, the credit 
will be ours and God’s together. 
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energy we had given to the des- 
truction of life, polio might well 
by this time have been a thing of 
the past. 

The alternative to all this—ex- 
cept for the outright atheist—is 
to claim that God could if He 
wished immediately wipe out even 
the possibility of polio by suspend- 
ing the laws of nature. Would 
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this make Him a more just God, 
one more considerate of our hu- 
man welfare? I think not. To me 
God’s justice consists precisely of 
the fact that He has given us a 
universe of predictable law and 
order. If in response to my pray- 
ers He could Himself suspend that 
order for my benefit, could He 
not then suspend it tomorrow in 
answer to your prayers and for 
my hurt? I have no right, theo- 
logically, to eat my cake and keep 
it too. Even though the dread 
tragedy of polio be the price I 
must pay for a universe on which 
I can depend, the result is far 
better, the price much lower, than 
if this were a universe of accident 
governed by the capricious whim 
even of God. 

My heart breaks when a help- 
less child is stricken with polio. 
It breaks whenever a human being 
of any age suffers and I am frus- 
trated by helplessness. But I can- 
not allow even my heartbreak to 
make me abandon my reason or 
take resort in editorial smugness. 

Do you remember the Roman 
who once asked Rabbi Akiba why 
God if he loves the poor allowed 
them to remain poor? Akiba’s 
answer may be paraphrased to 
read: because God wanted the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the poor 
and of eliminating poverty to be 
ours. But then Akiba didn’t have 
to reckon with THE JewisH 
FRONTIER. 

By the way, Mr. Katz, how 
would you answer a nine-year-old 
child who asked: “Mummy, why 
does God allow polio?” 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rass ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 
Temple Israel 
Boston, Mass. 


REPLY 


Let us restate the subject. The 
magazine American Judaism pub- 
lished a symposium in which four 
rabbis provided answers to be giv- 
en to a hypothetical nine-year- 
old child who asks: “Mommy, why 
does God allow polio?” Rabbi 
Gittelsohn introduced his answer 
with the following: “God wants 
us to help each other and to make 
this a better world. If He did 
all our work for us, there would 
be nothing left for us to do. Then 
life would be uninteresting and 


we would become lazy.” (My 
italics-SK.) In my article God, 
Polio and Rabbis in the September 
issue of JEwisH FRONTIER I criti- 
cized Rabbi Gittelsohn for “draw- 
ing the image of a heartless God” 
and I questioned whether this was 
the image the rabbis participating 
in the symposium wanted pre- 
sented to our children. I con- 
cluded that the answer was in- 
adequate, particularly if those who 
give it want the child to believe 
in a God “who is merciful and for- 
giving, or at least just.” 


Rabbi Gittelsohn’s letter makes 
interesting and even instructive 
reading, but it appears to me to 
be largely irrelevant to the sub- 
ject under discussion. It was not 
Rabbi Gittelsohn’s conception of 
God’s powers (or lack of same) 
that was at issue in my article, 
but the moral image he presented 
to mine-year-old children of a 
God who “allows” polio lest we 
become “lazy” and life “uninter- 
esting” if “He did all our work 
for us.” Rabbi Gittelsohn natur- 
ally has the right to hold and de- 
fend any interpretation of the 
nature and powers of God that he 
chooses, including one that God 
is Himself limited by the very 
nature of the universe He created. 
But in such a case, would it not 
have been better for the mental 
and emotional health of the child 
to be candid and to say: “God does 
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not allow polio; He simply is pow- 
erless to wipe it out.” Such an 
answer would have had the advan. 
tage of frankness and might at 
least have evoked in the child 4 
positive feeling of sympathy for 
God. But, I repeat, to explain to 
a child the continued existence of 
polio in terms of our becoming 
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“zy” if it were wiped out for 
ys, is, in my opinion, harmful to 
the child’s development. 


As to the quotation from Rabbi 
Akiba, I must admit that I do 
not think this a particularly apt 
pronouncement. (Personally I pre- 
fer the statement attributed to 
Sholem Aleichem that it is pre- 
cisely because God loves the poor 
that he makes so many of them.) 
It is nevertheless necessary to point 
out that Akiba’s_ explanation, 
which recognizes human freedom 
of choice, and provides for char- 
itable behavior, is far removed 
from Rabbi Gittelsohn’s explana- 
tion. Rabbi Akiba, be it noted, 
did not say that God allowed the 
poor to remain in a state of pov- 
erty lest they become lazy and 
their lives turn jaded under condi- 
tions of affluence. 


(Rabbi Gittelsohn’s reference to 
Akiba had me troubled a moment. 
“But then Akiba didn’t have to 
reckon with the JEwisH FRon- 
TIER,” he states in a tone implying 
that despite the Romans, Rabbi 
Akiba had it easy compared to 
what a present-day rabbi risks at 
the hands of the Frontier. I 
recalled that Rabbi Akiba was one 
of the Ten Martyrs and that his 
flesh was combed by the Romans 
with iron combs until he died, 
and I wondered what inhuman 
torments Rabbi Gittelsohn thought 
we at JEWISH FRONTIER were cap- 
able of inflicting.) 


There remains the casual, “by 
the way,” challenge that I offer 
my version of an answer to the 
question why God allows polio. 
Rabbi Gittelsghn himself states 
that this “is at best a difficult and 
perplexing subject” and he should 
have realized that it is not to be 
approached on a basis of “by the 
way” challenges and dares. I will 
therefore say this: I am not a 
Rabbi and I should not be ex- 
pected to have ready answers to 
questions concerning the ways of 
God to man. Who knows? Per- 
haps I did not turn to the rab- 
binate precisely because I could 
not find rationally plausible and 
morally tenable answers to ques- 
tions like the one about God and 
polio. But this in no way obliges 
me to accept unquestioningly any- 





thing that is labelled “Answer,” 
nor does it free me of the duty 
to examine its contents and weigh 
its possible effects, especially when 
the answer is given to children. 
In conclusion I must remark 
that when Rabbi Gittelsohn refers 
to his “personal hostility toward 
editors” he no doubt knows where- 
of he speaks, but that his assump- 
tion that I harbor similar senti- 
ments toward rabbis is entirely 
unfounded. 
SHLOMO Katz 
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